At  this  joyous  season,  I send  my 
best  wishes  for  a happy  and  safe 
holiday  to  you  all.  You  have  earned 
the  time  to  enjoy  the  happiness  and 
the  meaning  of  this  season  in  the  joy 
of  being  with  your  families  and  in  the 
secure  knowiedge  that  the  job  you 
have  done  during  the  past  year  has 
helped  to  maintain  the  safety,  peace 
and  blessings  of  a free  America  for  aii 
of  us. 

Those  of  you  who  must  travel  over 
the  holiday  period  are  urged  to  be 
especiaiiy  carefui  on  the  road  for 
your  own  and  your  families’  sakes. 
The  joy  of  a well-earned  holiday  can 
end  suddenly  in  a moment  of  dis- 
traction or  carelessness  behind  the 
wheel. 

This  has  been  an  outstanding  year 
for  recruiting.  Regular  and  Reserve 
recruiters  have  met  and  exceeded 
requirements  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  to  man  our  total  force.  To 
recognize  as  many  of  you  as  possibie, 
photographs  of  each  District  Recruit- 
ing Command  Recruiter  of  the  Year, 
both  Regularand  Reserve,  wiil  be  pub- 
iished  respectively  in  this,  and  the 
following  issue  of  ali  VOLUNTEER. 

Top  recruiters,  soidiers  and  civil- 
ians in  other  recruiting  categories  will 
be  recognized  as  soon  as  they  are 
selected.  You  have  excelled  in  each 
and  every  category  to  a degree 
unmatched  in  the  ail  volunteer  force 
era. 

Our  challenge  for  1 983  includes  a 
greater  degree  of  competition  for  the 
shrinking  number  of  young  people 


who  will  be  available  and  qualified  for 
military  service.  This  situation  re- 
quires the  application  of  increas- 
ingiy  sophisticated  demographic 
anaiyses  to  determine  where  these 
qualified  prospects  can  be  found 
and  how  recruiters  can  be  assigned 
to  reach  them.  These  anaiyses  and 
the  procedures  by  which  recruiters 
are  being  ailocated  are  explained 
thoroughly  and  graphically  in  this 
issue  (page  8),  byMAJ  TomTarbutton 
and  SGM  Jack  Lamantea  of 
USAREC’s  Program  Anaiysis  and 
Evaluation  Directorate. 

Other  challenges  for  recruiters 
are  discussed  (page  12)  by  LTG 
Wiliiam  R.  Richardson,  US  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
in  his  speech  foilowing  the  annuai 
USAREC  Commander’s  Conference. 

You  have  all  performed  magni- 
ficently during  the  past  year.  As  you 
gather  with  your  families  for  the 
hoiidays,  and  a weil-deserved  pause, 

I have  every  confidence  in  your  abiiity 
to  meet  the  chailenges  in  the  New 
Year  when  once  again  THE  ARMY 
STARTS  WITH  YOU! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Ohe  ^est  of  1982: 

USTiJ^^C’s 

recruiters  of  the  year 


^Pictures  on  the  foUov^ing  pages  are  the  leading  T)J^C  recruiters  v^ith  an  mission.  Obey  pushed  hard 
and  put  in  that  extra  effort  to  become  the  best  in  their  T)fRCs.  Next  month  all  VOfNJNCPE'E!]^  vi>ill 
present  the  ri^inning  T)XC  US'KlR  fRecruiters  of  the  year. 


SFC  Cliff  Prater  SSG  Gordon  F.  Gant 

Albany  DRC  Albuquerque  DRC 


SSG  Dayton  M.  Lister 
Beckley  DRC 


SFC  Gordon  R.  Dean 
Boston  DRC 


SFC  George  Furlow 
Balt/Wash 


SSG  James  T.  Calnan 
Atlanta  DRC 


SFC  Edward  J.  Cass 
Charlotte  DRC 


Chicago  DRC 
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SFC  Gary  Kennedy 
Cincinnati  DRC 


SSG  David  Wingfield 
Concord  DRC 


SSG  Melvin  A.  McNair 
Detroit  DRC 


SSG  Prince  H.  Smith 
Houston  DRC 


SFC  Mack  A.  Gatling 
Cleveland  DRC 


SFC  Marvin  E.  Nesmith 
Columbia  DRC 


SSG  James  E.  Hewitt 
Columbus  DRC 


SSG  Hugo  Anderson 
Dallas  DRC 


SSG  Richard  Crutchfield 
Des  Moines  DRC 


SSG  Earl  Henchley 
Denver  DRC 


SSG  Rizal  D.  Mijares 
Ft  Monmouth  DRC 


SSG  Marca  Ross 
Indianapolis  DRC 


SSG  Frank  R.  Golab 
Harrisburg  DRC 


Honolulu  DRC 


SFC  Warren  Maynard 
Jackson  DRC 


SSG  David  J.  Magyar 
Jacksonville  DRC 


Photo  not 
available 
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SSG  Vincent  Joiner 
Kansas  City  DRC 


SSG  John  W.  Gooch 
Los  Angeles  DRC 


SSG  Thomas  E.  Osborne 
Minneapolis  DRC 


SFC  Curtis  Ashe  Jr. 
New  Haven  DRC 


SSG  Raul  Garcia 
Lansing  DRC 


SFC  Thomas  R.  Crockett 
Little  Rock  DRC 


SFC  Robert  Crenshaw 
Montgomery  DRC 


SSG  William  D.  Hickey 
Nashville  DRC 


SFC  Steven  B.  Crawford 
Louisville  DRC 


SFC  Phillip  J.  Hladky 
New  Orleans  DRC 


SSG  Gary  L.  Smith 
Miami  DRC 


SFC  Jimmy  Matthews 
Oklahoma  City  DRC 


SFC  Wallace  J.  Ethridge 
Long  Island  DRC 


SFC  Walter  Blanchard 
Milwaukee  DRC 


Photo  not  , ' " 
available; 
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Newburgh  DRC 


SSG  Wesley  C.  Johnson 
Omaha  DRC 
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SSG  Dennis  Dickinson 
Peoria  DRC 


SGT  James  E.  Herring 
Philadelphia  DRC 


SSG  John  E.  Becker 
Phoenix  DRC 


kl 


SSG  Brian  MacDonald 
Portland  DRC 


SFC  Matthews  Rogers 
Santa  Ana 


SSG  Bert  E.  Thomas 
Raleigh  DRC 


SSG(P)  Michael  Wall 
Seattle  DRC 


SSG  Richard  A.  Hahn 
Richmond  DRC 


SSG  Robert  S.  Meadows 
St.  Louis  DRC 


SFC  Ira  M.  Callahan 
Pittsburgh  DRC 


SSG  Gary  W.  Grant 
Sacramento  DRC 


SSG  Victor  Berrios 
San  Juan  DRC 


SSG  Charles  E.  Proutey 
Syracuse  DRC 
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“Applications  of 
Territory  Analysis 
for  Recruiter  Zones” 


by  MAJ  Thomas  Tarbutton 
and 

SGM  Jack  Lamantea 
USAREC 

Charts  by  Len  Trzeciak 
USAREC-PAO 

The  size  of  USAREC  and  its  re- 
sponsibility has  grown  to  the  point 
that  4,900  authorized  on-production 
recruiters  enlisted  137,986  soldiers 
into  the  active  Army  during  fiscal 
year  1981.  For  the  first  half  of  FY  82, 
there  were  65,398  Active  Army  ac- 
cessions. In  addition  to  size,  USAREC 
has  focused  on  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  high  mental  categories.  With 
this  growth  in  the  field  force,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  need  to  fairly 
distribute  recruiters  against  the  actual 
market  of  potential  enlistees. 

Previous  efforts  to  allocate  recruiters 
have  been  based  on  population  esti- 
mators adjusted  from  the  1970  census. 
As  the  census  data  got  older,  our  esti- 
mators became  weaker.  In  addition, 
estimators  like  Qualified  Military 
Available  (QM  A)  didn’t  truly  measure 
our  market.  Recruiting  managers  really 
required  a better  estimate  of  the  high 
school  market. 

Within  this  market,  how  many  were 
in  college  or  not  mentally  qualified? 
Much  of  this  information  was  avail- 
able within  USAREC,  but  needed  to 
be  standardized  and  centralized  on  a 
marketing  data  base.  USAREC  could 
then  more  accurately  describe  where 
the  market  was,  how  many  recruiters 
were  required,  and  how  specific  mis- 
sions could  be  assigned. 
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. . . there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing need  to  fairly  dis- 
tribute recruiters  against 
the  actual  market  of  poten- 
tial enlistees. 


The  Marketing  Analysis  Division 
(MAD]  was  established  within  the 
headquarters  to  provide  the  manpower 
and  structure  to  undertake  a nation- 
wide market  analysis  of  USAREC, 


and  allocate  recruiters  against  that 
market.  A marketing  procedure  was 
developed  which  became  known  as 
the  Recruiter  Zone  Analysis.  RZA 
conducted  at  DRCs  began  in  1980,  and 
the  first  round  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1981. 

The  purpose  of  the  RZA  is  to  (1]  best 
assign  recruiters  in  the  high  school 
market,  (2)  quantify  and  exploit  real 
and  potential  markets  and  (3)  insure 
each  recruiter’s  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess. A common  method  had  to  be  de- 
veloped to  more  accurately  compare 


Figure  1 

High  School  Market  (Male) 
in  Relation  to  Total  Market  and  Enlistments 
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recruiting  opportunity  in  vastly  dif- 
ferent geographic  and  demographic 
areas. 

That  common  method  became  the 
HSM(M]  I-IV  (High  School  Market, 
Male,  Mental  Category  I-IV).  The 
goal  was  to  establish  recruiter  zones 
[the  recruiter’s  territory  for  recruiting) 
to  average  560  HSM(M)  I-IV  nationally. 
The  HSM  is  computed  by  counting 
the  males  who  are  high  school  seniors 
and  those  graduated  within  two  years 
who  could  become  ASVAB  qualified 
and  are  not  enrolled  in  college  (see 
Figure  1).  This  is  our  available  market. 

In  zones  where  enlistment  propen- 
sity has  been  high,  the  zone  was  made 
correspondingly  smaller,  and  vice- 
versa.  Recruiter  zones  were  estab- 
lished around  high  schools  to  include 
those  ZIPS  which  are  within  the 
school’s  boundary.  To  minimize  the 
need  for  reorganization,  a conscious 
effort  was  made  to  begin  with  the 
status  quo  territory  assignment  and 
adjust  where  it  was  necessary  to  fairly 
allocate  the  HSM  market.  Boundaries 
were  adjusted  to  facilitate  the  market 


flow  and  span  of  control.  Many  DRCs 
were  authorized  new  recruiters  and 
stations,  while  others  had  stations 
closed  and  recruiter  strength  decreased. 

When  the  RZA  is  completed  and 
approved,  the  DRCs  can  begin  imple- 
mentation. The  greatest  benefit  from 
the  RZA  after-action  report  is  the 
identification  of  recruiter  zones.  The 
DRC  assigns  recruiters  to  zones,  which 
are  clearly  identified  by  ZIPS  and 
high  school  responsibility.  Once  as- 
signed to  a zone  the  recruiter  begins 
implementation.  At  this  point  the  re- 
cruiter is  less  concerned  with  the  RZA 
“mechanics”  and  is  more  concerned 
with  recruiting.  There  is  an  interface 
between  the  RZA  and  standard  re- 
cruiting practices  as  shown  in  Figure  2 . 

The  recruiter’s  implementation  of 
the  analysis  is  done  in  three  phases. 
First,  inspect  the  raw  data  which  was 
used  to  compute  the  zone  HSM.  Sec- 
ond, consolidate  information  and 
analyze  the  situation.  Finally,  make  a 
plan  of  attack  and  pursue  the  prospect. 
To  get  started,  the  recruiter  should 
plot  his  zone  on  the  station  map,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  station  com- 


mander, verify  the  territory  assign- 
ment. The  zone  was  established  by 
the  RZA  Analysis  Team  in  consulta- 
tion with  DRC  and  area  representatives. 

As  the  station  commander  examines 
his  territory,  he  may  find  a need  to 
make  minor  revisions  such  as  adding 
ZIPS  or  transferring  ZIPS  between  re- 
cruiters. When  the  territory  has  been 
plotted,  look  for  small  schools  or 
vocational  schools  which  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  data  base.  When  they 
are  located  within  a zone,  the  recruiter 
adds  them  to  his  list  of  schools  with  no 
adjustment  to  his  HSM  market.  Now 
the  station  commander  can  update  the 
file,  and  forward  any  recommenda- 
tions to  update/revise  the  RZA  data 
base.  To  complete  phase  I,  the  re- 
cruiter inspects  the  RZA  “Total  List  of 
High  Schools”  for  his  schools.  This 
list  was  made  up  from  DRC  input. 
Verify  that  the  number  of  students  is 
correct,  and  the  go-to-college  and  col- 
lege stopout  rates  are  accurate.  Small 
changes  are  not  critical;  to  perform  a 
quick  check,  add  up  all  the  male 
seniors  from  high  school  folders  and 
compare  with  your  total  from  the 
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Figure  3 


RECRUITING  ZONE  LEAD  PROFILE 
(MAP  OVERLAY) 


ZONE  #31 


RZA  Total  List  of  High  Schools.  If  the 
difference  is  more  than  10  percent,  it’s 
time  to  update  the  RZA  data  base. 

Phase  II  can  be  completed  by  pre- 
paration of  the  Recruiter’s  Zone  Ana- 
lysis Profile.  A simple  example  is  pro- 
vided in  Figure  3.  Note:  you  can 
expand  the  analysis,  but  this  one  pro- 
vides the  essentials.  Given  that  zone 
31  in  our  example  has  691  HSM(M)  I- 
IV,  we  know  the  territory  is  estimated 
to  include  691  potential  male  appli- 
cants who  are  seniors  or  graduates 
within  two  years.  They  are  not  in 
college  and  could  be  ASVAB  quali- 
fied. The  recruiter  then  wants  to  know 
who  they  are  and  where  they  live.  As- 
suming all  the  high  school  folders, 
lists  and  prospect/REACT  cards  have 
been  transferred  to  the  responsible 
recruiter,  he  can  complete  filling  in 
the  work  sheet  as  shown  at  Figure  3. 
This  profile  is  both  a map  overlay  and 


As  the  station  comman- 
der examines  his  territory, 
he  may  find  a need  to  make 
minor  revisions  such  as 
adding  ZIPS  or  transferring 
ZIPS  between  recruiters. 


index  computation  to  see  where  the 
recruiter  has  leads  and  which  parts  of 
his  market  are  short  leads.  Phase  II  is 
completed  with  a simple  analysis. 

If  the  recruiter  has  previously 
worked  the  territory  in  the  RZA  Zone, 
and  Army  recruiting  has  been  suc- 
cessful, there  is  little  need  to  perform 
further  analysis.  But  recruiters  with 
new  territory  need  to  examine  their 
new  challenge.  An  inspection  of  the 
existing  records  can  clarify  the  extent 
of  support  which  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  all  sectors  of  the  zone.  This 
analysis  is  based  on  the  availability  of 
ASVAB  and  high  school  lists  to  further 
recruiting  prospecting. 

The  recruiter  has  numerous  sources 
of  leads.  To  see  if  there  are  sufficient 
leads  throughout  the  zone,  the  ASVAB 
lists  and  high  school  Lead  Refinement 
Lists  should  be  examined.  They  can 
be  profiled  to  ascertain  the  priority  for 
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generating  more  leads.  This  analysis 
uses  a simple  numeric  evaluation. 
The  results  can  be  displayed  on  the 
station  with  the  use  of  an  overlay.  For 
each  school,  the  recruiter  determines 
the  percentage  of  male  seniors  and 
two  more  recent  graduating  classes 
who  are  on  ASVAB  lists.  Enter  that 
percentage  in  column  2 on  Figure  3.  In 
a similar  manner  determine  the  per- 
centage of  males  from  high  school 
LRL’s  who  are  listed  as  senior  or 
graduates  within  two  years.  Enter  this 
in  column  3.  Next  divide  the  high 
school’s  HSM(M)  I-IV  by  the  total 
zone  HSM  and  record  in  column  4. 
This  helps  one  see  the  proportion  of 
students  who  are  identified  with  those 
who  are  the  prime  available  market. 
In  the  case  of  school  #50,  the  re- 
cruiter has  50  percent  of  the  males  on 
an  ASVAB  list  and  55  percent  of  the 
high  school  LRL.  The  recruiter  has  26 
percent  of  his  HSM[M]  I-IV  [177:691] 
in  that  school. 

Now  an  index  number  can  be  estab- 
lished for  both  the  ASVAB  program 
and  LRL  availability.  Separately  di- 
vide the  ASVAB  percentage  [column 
2)  by  the  corresponding  school  HSM 
[column  4)  and  record  the  resulting 
index  number  in  column  5 . In  a similar 
manner  compute  the  LRL  index. 

The  lower  the  index  number,  the 
greater  the  concern  in  getting  a better 
ASVAB  program  and/or  more  com- 
plete LRL.  Station  and  Area  Com- 
manders can  perform  a similar  analy- 


sis using  the  raw  data  from  columns  2 
and  3.  The  corresponding  calculations 
for  columns  4,  5,  and  6 help  in  deter- 
mination of  priority  for  allocation  of 
advertising  and  promotion  events  for 
lead  list  generation. 

At  first  glance,  the  profile  tells  us 
that  school  41  has  the  lowest  indexes 
for  prospecting.  The  recruiter  needs 
to  follow-up  on  getting  seniors  and 
grads  identified  in  schools  number41, 
50,  and  73.  A substantial  effort  is 
therefore  necessary  to  generate  lead 
lists.  Some  advertising  exhibits,  and 
cold  canvas  may  be  appropriate.  You 
can’t  write-off  school  41  because  it 
includes  about  43  percent  of  the 
market. 

The  RZA  was  implemented  to  assist 
recruiters  by  fair  allocation  of  the 
market.  High  school  seniors  and  grad- 
uates who  should  be  ASVAB  qualified 
and  not  in  college  ale  the  important 
market.  The  HSM  figure  is  a reflection 
of  that.  It  replaces  previous  allocation 
procedures  as  a more  accurate  estima- 
tor. Implementation  does  not  require 
special  new  skills.  The  RZA  report  is 
a consolidated  market  data  base,  which 
was  automated  to  facilitate  the  vast 
number  of  calculations  and  consoli- 
date information  into  a standard  for- 
mat. Routine  RZA  data  update  will  be 
completed  on  follow  up  RZAs.  Indi- 
vidual revisions  to  the  RZA  can  be 
accommodated  by  coordination  with 
Market  Analysis  Division  in  USAREC 
PAE.  y 
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Persistence  pays  premiums 


SFC  Reister,  left, 
helps  SP4  C.  Park 
give  a culinary  arts 
demonstration  to 
a home  economics 
class  at  Coral 
Gables  High 
School. 


Ralph  Yoder 
Miami  DRC 


Fourteen  years  ago,  SFC  Robert 
Reister,  Belle  Glade,  FL  Army 
Recruiter,  joined  the  Army. 

“I  wanted  travel  and  education 
benefits,”  he  recalled. 

Today,  he  pushes  all  the  Army 
options  with  a special  dedication.  He 
is  a success,  and  his  high  school 
programs  are  a model  for  other 
recruiters  to  emulate. 

Coral  Park  High  School  in  Miami 
has  a senior  class  of  about  700 
students.  The  majority  are  of 
Hispanic  origin,  from  middle  income 
families. 

When  Reister  arrived  in  Miami  in 
1979,  there  was  only  one  enlistment 
from  the  school  the  previous  year. 
When  he  left  in  1982,  he  had  per- 
sonally processed  39  young  men  and 
women. 

“The  first  thing  I did  back  in  '79  was 
to  become  a part  of  my  high  school. 
When  I left,  I had  my  own  office  and 
the  school  officials  considered  me  one 
of  the  guidance  counselors,”  he  said. 

Reister  immediately  joined  the 
P.T.A.  and  offered  his  services  for 
sports  activities,  school  socials,  bake 
sales,  car  washes,  etc.  He  and  his 
wife,  Tina,  attended  most  of  the 
school  dances  and  “the  school  social 
life  became  our  social  life,”  he  said. 

The  persistence  paid  off.  School 
officials  began  referring  students, 
success  breeds  success,  and  Coral 
Park  High  School  became  interested 
in  what  the  Army  had  to  offer. 

Reister  said,  “My  most  popular 
special  event  was  the  Army  Fife  & 
Drum  Corps.  The  entire  school 
gathered  near  the  tennis  courts  to 


listen  and  watch  the  drill  team  go 
through  their  paces.” 

In  addition,  Reister  brought  in 
sports  clinics,  cinema  pods  and  vans. 

“I  like  them  all;  everything  to 
promote  Army  recruiting,”  he  ex- 
plained.” 

“My  favorite  skills  clinic  consists 
of  an  Infantryman  with  helmet,  pistol 
belt  and  pack,  an  M.P.  with  all  gear 
except  a pistol,  and  a mechanic  in 
duty  uniform  with  tools.  This 
combination  gives  me  flexibility  and 
there  is  something  interesting  for 
everyone,”  he  said. 

Reister’s  most  difficult  ‘sell’  was  a 
young  Cuban  American  girl  whose 
parents,  by  tradition,  were  unwilling 
to  let  her  enlist.  “It  took  some  honest 
talking  and  reassurance,  but  we 
succeeded  in  enlisting  her  in  spite  of 
parental  reservations.  She  is  now  a 
chaplain’s  assistant  and  her  parents 
are  delighted  with  her  career  choice.” 
In  February,  SFC  Reister  was 


transferred  from  Miami  to  Belle 
Glade  to  become  station  commander 
of  a rural  area. 

The  Coral  Park  students  held  a 
special  assembly  to  bid  him  adieu.  He 
thought,  at  the  time,  “Well,  that’s  it, 
on  to  a new  assignment.”  But,  Coral 
Park  was  not  going  to  forget.  On 
June  16,  Reister  was  invited  back  for 
their  senior  class  graduation  as  a 
guest  speaker. 

“I  only  spoke  for  11  minutes,”  he 
said.  “I  told  them  life  was  like  a chess 
game,  and  they  had  to  plan  and 
control  the  moves.” 

Reister  has  one  more  trip  to  make  to 
Coral  Park:  “There  is  a new  recruiter 
being  assigned  and  I’ve  been  invited 
to  brief  and  introduce  him  to  my  old 
school,”  he  said. 

SFC  Reister,  DA  selectee,  former 
telecommunications  specialist,  now 
full-time  recruiter,  hopes  “to  become 
a DRC  Sergeant  Major.  This  is  what  I 
like  and  what  I want  to  do.”  J 
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LTG  William  R.  Richardson 


Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  this  evening.  I am  pleased  to 
be  associated  with  a group  which  has 
done  so  much.  Performance  in  USAREC 
was  the  Army’s  biggest  success  story 
in  1981.  Indications  are  that  1982  will 
be  even  better.  While  the  economy 
has  been  an  influence  that  has  been 
much  talked  about,  the  basic  reasons 
the  Army  is  meeting  the  recruiting 
challenge  today  are  hard  work,  in- 
novation, initiative,  and  determination 
of  people  like  you. 

Certainly,  I would  give  credit  to 
Max  Thurman,  Howard  Crowell,  A1 


Ono  and  many  of  you  out  in  the 
audience  who  have  done  so  much  the 
past  three  years.  In  addition,  it  is  great 
to  see  three  new  Brigadier  Generals, 
John  Crow,  Tom  Jones,  and  Caleb 
Archer  come  out  of  your  ranks.  But 
what  was  also  evident  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  as  I met  each  of  you  tonight 
in  the  receiving  line,  I was  terribly 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  officers 
and  NCOS  in  this  command.  The  Army 
is  well  served  by  your  great  capabilities. 

Getting  together  at  this  Command- 
ers’ Conference  to  see  where  you  have 
been  and  where  you  are  heading  is  a 

all 
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there  is  no  greater  chal- 
lenge than  recruiting  for  the 
Army,  the  spirited  young  men 
and  women  eager  to  make  their 
mark  in  life.” 

This  challenge  and  others 
are  offered  to  recruiters  along 
with  recognition  and  praise  for 
the  job  they  are  doing  In  a 
speech  by  LTG  William  R. 
Richardson,  US  Army,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  at 
a dining-in  following  the  annual 
USAREC  Commanders’  Con- 
ference. 
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splendid  idea,  and  a formal  dining-in 
is  a profitable  adjunct  to  your  two-day 
work  session.  The  dining-in  has  its 


First,  securing  a large  tub 
of  ale  and  the  services  of  a 
drummer  to  beat  a lively 
march,  they  (recruiters) 
would  repair  to  their  place 
of  duty. 


recognizable  origins  in  the  British 
Army  of  the  early  18th  century.  Its 
purpose  then  was  much  the  same  as  it 
is  today:  To  bring  officers  together  in 
a fraternal  atmosphere,  to  develop 
cohesion,  and  to  instill  gentlemanly 
behavior. 

But  despite  its  official  purpose,  the 
dining- in,  in  the  past  was  often  marked 
by  satire  and  upheaval  among  the 
officers  of  the  regiment.  Bickering 
animated  the  mess,  often  leading  to 
practical  jokes,  horseplay  and,  on 
occasion,  duels.  Now  as  I look  out 
here  tonight  I see  no  fights  erupting, 
no  heated  altercations  ensuing,  not 
even  a plate  spinning  on  the  point  of  a 
fork.  What  a sterling  group!  I con- 
gratulate General  Crowell  for  being  so 
perceptive  in  his  selections. 

I could  talk  to  you  about  strategy, 
building  the  force,  training  the  force, 
and  fielding  the  force  — or  even  the 
airland  battle  — but  if  you  will  forgive 
me,  I am  getting  a bit  shopworn  on 
those  subjects  so  I thought  I would  try 
something  different  from  my  stand- 
point tonight.  Therefore,  I want  to 
talk  to  you  about  your  business  of 
recruiting. 

My  theme  tonight  is  quality  — qual- 
ity in  recruiting  and  quality  in  soldiers. 
And  since  I’ve  raised  the  subject  of  the 
British  Army  in  old  England,  I thought 
I’d  say  a word  about  the  quality  of 
recruiting  in  those  days.  My  source  is 
a play  popular  in  the  18th  century 
called  The  Recruiting  Officer.  I know 
I need  not  remind  this  audience  that 
dramatists  in  the  18th  century  were 
every  bit  as  knowing  and  informed 


about  military  affairs  as  journalists 
are  today. 

According  to  the  play,  then,  re- 
cruiters did  their  work  in  the  town 
marketplace.  First  securing  a large 
tub  of  ale  and  the  services  of  a drum- 
mer to  beat  a lively  march,  they  would 
repair  to  their  place  of  duty.  Once 
there,  they  offered  the  Army  as  relief 
and  entertainment  to  anyone  in  need: 
namely  apprentices  with  severe  mas- 
ters, children  with  undutiful  parents, 
servants  with  too  little  wages,  and 
any  husband  with  too  much  wife. 

Five  recruits  were  considered  a good 
week’s  work  for  a sergeant.  A typical 
listing  read  like  this:  A Scotch  peddler, 
a strong  man,  a gypsy,  a scoundrel 
attorney,  and  a Welsh  person  — ob- 
viously, a good  cross  section  of  society. 
Of  course  any  one  of  these  recruits 
would  be  discharged  immediately  if 
the  recruiting  officer  discovered  he 
could  write.  After  all,  a man  who 
could  write  could  also  draw  up  a 
petition.  Notwithstanding  some  skep- 


Our  approach  to  quality 
ought  to  be  a consideration 
of  what  our  Army  needs  in 
its  soldiers. 


ticism  about  the  playwright’s  histori- 
cal accuracy,  we  can  conclude  that 
there  wasn’t  much  quality  in  recruiting 
in  the  British  Army  of  the  18th  century. 

One  point  I want  to  make  to  you 
this  evening,  then  is  this.  Accepting 
challenge  is  a mark  of  quality  in  our 
business  — and  there  is  no  greater 
challenge  than  recruiting  for  the  Army 
the  spirited  young  men  and  women 
eager  to  make  their  mark  in  life. 
Whatever  is  to  be  said  for  the  chal- 
lenges and  importance  of  modernizing 
the  Army,  the  quality  of  our  organiza- 
tions and  their  equipment  can  never 
be  better  than  the  quality  of  the  people 
who  make  up  that  force  which  operates 
and  maintains  it.  I would  like  now  to 
turn  to  the  nature  of  the  challenges 
that  face  you  in  this  important  task. 

The  First  Challenge  is  to  maintain 
your  perspective  — to  remember  what 


the  Army  is  all  about  and  to  focus  on 
its  primary  purpose.  I want  to  say 
something  about  that  purpose,  but 
first,  let  me  clear  the  air  and  list  a few 
things  that  are  not  the  Army’s  primary 
purpose. 

It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Army  to  prepare  a soldier  for  a civilian 
job  as  an  electrician,  a mechanic,  or  a 
cook.  It  is  not  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  travel,  for  education,  or  for 
adventure.  And  it  is  not  to  be  an 
instrument  of  social  experimentation, 
a haven  for  the  immature,  or  a refuge 
for  the  indolent.  Certainly,  young 
people  join  the  Army  for  many  reasons 
— some  acceptable;  some  not.  Yet  no 
single  one  of  those  I just  mentioned 
can  possibly  stand  as  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Army. 

That  primary  purpose  is  — quite 
simply  stated  — to  be  prepared  to 
fight  a war  and  win.  And  so  it  follows 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  each  and 
every  soldier  is  to  prepare  to  fight. 
And  your  purpose,  as  recruiters,  is  to 
enlist  young  men  and  women  with 
potential  for  developing  the  compe- 
tence and  skills,  and  who  have  the 
dedication  which  will  enable  our  Army 
to  adequately  prepare  to  fight  and 
win. 

I recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  a lecture  given  by  COL  Harry 
Summers  at  the  War  College.  As  those 
of  you  who  have  read  his  book  entitled 
On  Strategy  know.  Colonel  Summers 
is  a fine  student  of  Clausewitz.  One  of 
the  major  points  of  the  lecture  was  the 
clarity  and  insistence  with  which 
Clausewitz  hews  to  the  point  that 
soldiers  are  recruited,  clothed,  armed, 
and  trained  simply  so  that  they  can 
fight  at  the  right  place  and  time  to 
bring  about  a favorable  outcome.  It  is 
in  making  this  point  that  Clausewitz 
distinguishes  between  preparing  for 
war  and  war  proper.  Let  me  quote: 

“We  clearly  see  that  the  activities 
characteristic  of  war  may  be  split 
into  two  main  categories:  Those 
that  are  merely  preparation  for  war, 
and  war  proper . . . The  knowledge 
and  skills  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion will  be  concerned  with  the 
creation,  training  and  maintenance 
of  the  fighting  forces.  The  theory  of 
war  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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concerned  with  the  use  of  these 
means,  once  they  have  been 
developed.” 

Having  made  this  distinction,  Clause- 
witz  compares  the  preparation  for 
war  with  actual  combat  as  having  the 
same  relationship  as  the  craft  of  the 
swordsmith  has  to  the  art  of  fencing. 
In  peacetime,  our  primary  role  is  clearly 
that  of  the  swordsmith.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  forging  the 
rapier  for  the  fencer. 

Now,  I am  well  aware  that  these  are 
not  new  ideas  to  you.  But  although  we 
know  that  our  purpose  is  to  prepare 
for  war,  the  fact  is  that  unless  we  keep 
this  purpose  in  the  forefront  of  our 
minds,  the  Army  can  develop  in  direc- 
tions dictated  by  pressures  of  various 
kinds  — directions  that  are  sometimes 
perpendicular  to  our  primary  course. 

This  point  was  illustrated  in  Europe 
recently  when  we  discovered  that 
some  female  soldiers  were  under  the 
misapprehension  that  they  would  be 
evacuated  with  the  dependents  in  the 
event  of  war.  I’m  sure  you  agree  that 
this  is  indeed  a serious  error  for  both 
the  soldier  and  the  Army. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  both  a logical 
and  professional  imperative  that  sol- 
diers and  potential  soldiers  be  made 
aware  of  why  the  Army  exists.  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  at  the  outset 
of  Army  service,  fundamental  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  should  be 
set  forth;  expected  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  performance  should  be 
enunciated. 

In  addition,  soldiers  and  potential 
soldiers  should  understand  how  the 


the  basic  reasons  the 
Army  is  meeting  the 
recruiting  challenge  today 
are  hard  work,  innovation, 
initiative,  and  the  deter^ 
mination  of  people  like 
you.” 


military  community  differs  from  the 
civilian  community  from  which  it 
comes.  General  Dutch  Kerwin  em- 
phasized this  point  several  years  ago 
upon  his  retirement  as  Vice  Chief  of 
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Staff  after  43  years  of  distinguished 
Army  service.  The  civilian  community 
exists  to  promote  the  quality  of  life, 
he  said,  but  the  military  community 
exists  to  fight  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  in 
defense  of  that  quality  of  life. 

Because  of  this  distinction,  the  values 
necessary  to  defend  society  are  often 
at  odds  with  the  values  of  the  society 
itself.  To  be  an  effective  servant  of  the 
people,  the  Army  must  concentrate, 
not  on  the  values  of  our  liberal  society, 
but  on  the  hard  values  of  the  battlefield 
upon  which  the  honor  and  virtue  of 
our  society’s  values  are  maintained. 

Those  you  recruit  will,  of  course, 
be  varied  in  age,  personality,  charac- 
ter, and  intelligence.  They  will  be 
interested  in  the  Army  for  many  rea- 
sons and  they  will  be  aftracted  in 
various  ways.  But  all  of  them  should 
know  that  they  are  entering  a pro- 
fession whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
prepare  for  war  and  they  should  under- 
stand and  accept  all  that  entails.  This, 
I believe  is  your  first  challenge. 

The  Second  Challenge  is  perhaps 
best  described  as  being  sociological. 
Skepticism  of  things  military  is  one  of 


“That  primary  purpose  is  - 
quite  simply  stated  - to  be 
prepared  to  fight  a war  and 
win.” 


the  strongest  threads  in  the  fabric  of 
our  American  society.  There  is  some- 
thing about  an  armed  and  disciplined 
body  that  historically  has  made  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  suspicious. 
Americans  still  argue  whether  main- 
taning  strong  military  forces  contri- 
butes to  or  detracts  from  world  peace 
and  national  survival. 

Today,  within  the  rubric  of  civil- 
military  relations  the  issue  is  largely 
one  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nation 
should  commit  its  resources  — literally 
its  wealth  — in  the  name  of  national 
defense.  Although  the  climate  for  de- 
fense is  presently  favorable,  the  pro- 
pensity of  youth  to  volunteer  will  con- 
tinue to  be  diminished  by  traditional 


American  skepticism  regarding  the 
military. 

Interestingly,  over  a century  ago, 
Tocqueville  set  down  what  occurs 
when  this  skepticism  is  not  held  to  the 
lines  of  reason  and  logic.  He  said: 
“When  a military  spirit  forsakes  a 
people,  the  profession  of  arms  im- 
mediately ceases  to  be  held  in  hon- 
or, and  military  men  fall  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  public  servants;  they 
are  little  esteemed  and  no  longer 
understood.  . . hence  arises  a circle 
of  cause  and  consequence  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape  — the 
best  part  of  the  nation  shuns  the 
military  profession  because  that 
profession  is  not  honored,  and  the 


“Accepting  challenge  is  a 
mark  of  quality  in  our 
business  ...” 


profession  is  not  honored  because 
the  best  part  of  the  nation  has 
ceased  to  follow  it.” 

As  a citizen  and  soldier  of  a free 
country,  you  have  a role  to  play  in 
insuring  Tocqueville’s  words  do  not 
become  reality  for  us. 

Your  Third  Challenge  is  setting  pri- 
orities. It  is  here  that  you  must  balance 
quality  and  quantity.  In  the  past  our 
recruitment  goals  and  reenlistment 
policies  may  have  stressed  quantity. 
Certainly  the  Army  has  gained  a smal- 
ler percentage  of  higher  mental  cate- 
gory recruits  than  other  services  and 
accepted  larger  numbers  of  low  apti- 
tude recruits. 

But  while  the  Army  needs  quality 
soldiers,  units  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  empty.  In  reality,  the  distinction 
between  quality  and  quantity  can  be 
maintained  only  on  a relatively  high 
level  of  abstraction.  In  the  world  of 
recruiting  soldiers,  the  two  are  closely 
interrelated;  the  fact  is  we  need  both. 
Your  judgement  is  key  in  this  challenge. 

Your  Fourth  Challenge  is  to  remem- 
ber that  recruiting  soldiers  for  the 
American  Army  is  a human  activity. 
It  can  never  be  reduced  entirely  to 
numbers.  Some  judgements  must  re- 
main subjective. 

all 
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Any  confusion  on  this  matter  is 
illustrated  in  units  whenever  a com- 
mander concentrates  too  heavily  up- 
on methods  for  measuring  perfor- 
mance. Attempting  to  reduce  a rifle 
company,  for  instance,  to  a statistical 


Soldiers  of  minimum  or 
marginal  capabilities  can- 
not achieve  operational  ef- 
fectiveness in  proportion  to 
the  technical  capacity  built 
into  the  material. 


compilation  of  how  many  soldiers 
miss  their  dental  checkup  or  how 
many  attend  night  school  is  an  ob- 
vious absurdity.  What  is  being  mea- 
sured is  the  wrong  thing. 

But  sometimes  the  wrong  item  is 
considered  simply  because  it  can  be 
quantitatively  handled.  The  right  item 
is  not  considered  because  it  cannot  be 
handled  quantitatively.  It  is  only  a 
small  step  from  leaving  such  an  item 
out  of  consideration  to  implicitly 
denying  its  importance.  Keep  this  in 
mind  as  you  deal  with  the  surveys  and 
marketing  tools  in  your  daily  work. 

I would  like  to  speak  briefly  now  to 
the  point  of  quality  in  the  individual 
soldier.  Specifically,  what  is  it  and 
why  do  we  need  it?  Our  approach  to 
quality  ought  to  be  functional,  mean- 
ing that  we  consider  the  whole  com- 
plex of  factors  that  make  for  military 
eficiency  in  an  individual  soldier. 

Clearly,  our  starting  point  ought  to 
be  a consideration  of  what  our  Army 
needs  in  its  soldiers.  Such  needs  are 
not  static,  nor  can  they  be  predicted  in 
detail.  But  some  do  stand  out. 

First,  we  live  in  a world  of  complex 
technology.  We  must  be  concerned 
about  how  that  will  affect  our  Army 
in  future  battles.  As  weapons  and  the 
technology  of  their  use  become  more 
complex,  the  human  element  in  battle 
becomes  more  important  also.  Soldiers 
of  minimum  or  marginal  capability 
cannot  achieve  operational  effective- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  technical 
capacity  built  into  the  material. 

So  what  we  are  seeing  is  a steady 


upward  growth  of  skill  requirements 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  new 
weapons  systems.  Generally,  this  is 
most  evident  in  maintenance  and  re- 
pair skills  because  of  the  transition 
from  mechanical  to  electronic  tech- 
nolgy.  But  it  also  applies  to  the  com- 
bat arms  soldier  because  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  piece  of  equipment  adds 
to  the  number  of  tasks  a soldier  must 
perform  to  accomplish  his  job. 

Second,  we  need  to  think  of  new 
weapons  systems  not  as  a collection 
of  sophisticated  artifacts,  but  as  a 
system  whose  organizational,  doctri- 
nal, managerial,  and  training  com- 
ponents are  all  integral.  Tactics  and 
doctrine  must  be  modified  to  accom- 


the  values  necessary 
to  defend  society  are  often 
at  odds  with  the  values  of 
the  society  itself.” 


modate  the  technological  growth  of 
systems  capabilities.  Increases  in  the 
level  of  competence  are  required  to 
learn  the  new  tactics  based  on  new 
doctrine. 

Third,  as  the  British  victory  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  reaffirmed,  victory 
is  still  largely  determined  by  tradi- 
tional military  virtues.  Equipment  and 
supplies  play  a part,  but  human  deter- 
mination is  a primary  ingredient 
needed  to  overcome  the  uncertainty 
and  fear,  destruction  and  death  of  the 
battlefield.  (We  should  note  that  the 
British  forces  were  made  up  of  volun- 
teers, representing  a wide  cross  section 
of  society  and  enjoyed  strong  national 
support.) 

Let  me  try  to  sum  up  these  needs 
and  relate  them  to  your  responsibilities 
as  recruiters.  The  quality  that  we  need 
in  soldiers  is  a combination  of  surface 
appeal  and  underlying  forms  of  char- 
acter. By  surface  appeal  I mean  those 
things  that  can  be  measured  with 
some  degree  of  confidence:  native 
intelligence,  physical  health  and  con- 
ditioning, and  special  aptitudes.  These 
form  the  foundation  for  developing 


military  knowledge  and  competence. 

But  soldiers  must  also  have  certain 
underlying  forms  of  character  which 
can  be  nurtured  and  encouraged  as 
they  progress  within  the  Army.  In 
general,  I have  in  mind  those  values 
gained  from  respect  for  authority  and 
from  participation  in  a larger  com- 
munity life:  PRIDE  which  is  necessary 
for  personal  self-respect;  DUTY  which 
is  the  recognition  that  individual  sub- 
ordination to  community  welfare  is  as 
important  as  individual  rights;  SELF- 
DISCIPLINE  which  is  as  essential  to 
individual  happiness  and  develop- 
ment as  it  is  to  an  Army;  and  LOYALTY 
which  is  based  on  trustworthiness 
among  men. 

What  is  important  about  these  char- 
acter forms  is  that  they  provide  the 
basis  for  military  standards  and  unit 
commitment.  That  is  to  say  their  sig- 
nificance is  functional  in  the  military, 
even  though  one  hopes  to  meet  these 
virtues  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Recruiting  in  the  18th  century  made 
for  pretty  good  dramatic  comedy.  Al- 
though we  may  beat  our  drums  in  the 
marketplace  and  share  a mug  of  ale  as 
here  tonight,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
comedic  about  recruiting  today.  It  is  a 
demanding  profession;  it  is  also  a 
noble  one.  You  have  something  im- 
portant to  do;  do  it  with  conviction  and 
do  it  with  pride.  Focus  your  efforts  on 
recruiting  soldiers  that  you  would  want 
to  command.  That  will  carry  us  a long 
way  toward  achieving  the  quality 
Army  we  want  and  need. 


Focus  your  efforts  on  re- 
cruiting soldiers  that  you 
would  want  to  command. 


Your  job  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  Army.  You  have  been  carefully 
selected  to  carry  it  out.  All  of  us  are 
depending  on  you  to  bring  us  the 
quality  Army  we  must  have.  I have 
great  respect  for  the  task  ahead  of 
you.  I know  you  and  all  your  subordi- 
nates out  in  the  districts  will  deliver. 
As  the  saying  goes:  “Be  All  You  Can 
Be.” 

Thank  you.  % 
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A LITTLE  MUSIC  CAN  GO  a long  way  in  developing 
positive  attitudes  and  opening  doors  for  recruiters  to  sell 
the  Army  to  high  school  and  college  students.  That’s  how 
it  goes  according  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Ron  Burroughs, 
recruiter  in  the  Jackson  DRC’s  Clarksdale  station. 

Working  with  Captain  Tom  Watts,  who  is  assigned  to 
the  Military  Science  Department  at  Delta  State  University, 
in  Cleveland,  MS,  Burroughs  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
scheduling  an  Army  band  through  the  TAIR  program  to 
perform  for  the  annual  ROTC  Awards  Day  ceremony  and, 
while  on  campus,  play  an  outdoor  concert  for  the  3500- 
plus  student  body. 

They  contacted  the  Fort  Polk  public  affairs  office  and, 
once  the  request  for  the  band  was  confirmed,  scheduled 
concerts  at  several  priority  high  schools  and  another 
college  campus  along  the  way  while  they  were  on  the  road. 

Scheduling  completed.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Three, 
Danny  Jaynes,  bandmaster,  came  up  with  an  idea  of  his 
own.  “Why  don’t  we  contact  the  music  department  and 
ask  the  Delta  State  band  to  play  a joint  concert  with  us  on 
the  Quadrangle  that  evening?”  was  the  question  he  posed 
to  people  at  the  Jackson  DRC. 

“This  would  also  offer  us  an  excellent  chance  to  work 
with  band  students  and  audition  anyone  who  may  have  an 
interest  in  the  Army’s  music  program,”  Jaynes  noted. 

A call  was  made  to  Dr.  Bill  Clarke,  head  of  the  Delta 
State  music  department.  Clarke  not  only  agreed  to  the 
plan,  but  immediately  set  up  rehearsal  times  for  the  two 
groups.  The  two  groups  rehearsed  and  held  a joint  concert, 
which  was  a great  success  and  was  well  received  on  the 
campus. 

The  Army’s  participation  with  the  University  band 
literally  opened  up  the  campus  door  for  Burroughs.  Now, 
when  he  goes  on  campus,  students  hail  him  and  stop  to 
talk.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  a little  music  goes  a long  way. 
(Lucille  Logue,  Jackson  DRC) 


WHERE  ELSE  BUT  New  York  City  can  a boxing 
exhibition  end  up  with  three  winners? 

It  happened  recently  as  the  first  Joe  Louis  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Gregory  E.  Martin  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  other  two  winners  were  the  Army  and  Navy 
number  one  heavyweight  boxers.  Specialist  Four 
Lucious  Kirkley  and  Petty  Officer  Three  Mark 
Mahone. 

They  were  declared  tied  in  an  outdoor  three-round 
boxing  exhibition  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
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Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch  in  view  of  approximately 
2,000  lunch-hour  on-lookers. 

Martin,  who  attended  George  Westinghouse  High 
School,  plans  to  attend  Boston  University  in  the  fall.  He 
expressed  hopes  to  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  late  “Brown  Bomber”. 


New  York  mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  declares  the  bout  a tie,  and 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  emerged  as  winners. 


The  scholorship,  established  by  the  mayor’s  office, 
recognizes  outstanding  academic  and  athletic  achievement 
with  a $2,000  scholorship  annually  for  foiu:  years  of  college. 

Kirkley,  a helicopter  mechanic  with  the  517th  Trans- 
portation Company  at  Ft.  Bragg,  was  flown  into  the  “Big 
Apple”  by  the  Newburgh  DRC  at  the  request  of  the 
mayor’s  office. 

Accompanying  Kirkley  was  Staff  Sergeant  Henry  L. 
Johnson,  an  associate  coach  for  the  Ft.  Bragg  post 
boxing  team. 

Mahone,  stationed  at  the  Naval  Regional  Medical 
Center  at  San  Diego,  CA,  was  brought  to  New  York  City 
with  the  aid  of  the  public  affairs  office  at  the  Brooklyn 
Naval  Yard. 

The  strictly  exhibitionary  bout  was  viewed  by  many 
celebrities  in  attendance.  They  included:  Mrs.  Joe  Louis, 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard,  Jake  La  Motta  and  Floyd  Patterson. 

Press  coverage  of  the  event  was  extensive  to  include 
many  local  radio  and  TV  stations  and  newspapers. 
Announcing  the  bout  was  NBC  sportscaster  Marv 
Albert. 
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The  bout  not  only  produced  three  winners,  it  also 
produced  some  favorable  publicity  for  the  Army.  (SGT 
Tab  Shiota,  Newburgh  DRC] 


ONE  OF  THE  HARDEST  PARTS  of  the  “selling  game”  is 
measuring  the  real  effectiveness  of  advertising.  Who  is  our 
message  reaching  and  is  it  received  the  way  we  intended? 
Fortunately,  there  is  occasional  feedback  which  helps  us 
measure  the  impact  our  advertising  dollars  have. 

When  the  Jacksonville  DRC  made  a radio  buy  recently, 
they  got  their  money’s  worth  and  more.  The  Army  College 
Fund  (ACF)  ad  run  on  radio  station  WKTZ  in  Jacksonville 
paid  real  dividends. 

A commentator  for  WKTZ,  Ed  Bell,  heard  the  ad  and 
addressed  it  in  his  commentary. 

“WKTZ  recently  got  an  order  for  spots  from  the  US 
Army.  Usually  it’s  not  such  a hot  idea  to  write  commentary 
about  a sponsor,  but  this  is  different.  These  are  radio 
spots  to  advertise  the  Army  College  Fund  and  it  sounds  like 
one  of  the  best  deals  to  come  down  the  road.  It  gives  you 
people  the  chance  to  get  the  money  to  go  to  college  while 
serving  two  years  in  the  Army,”  Bell  said. 

He  also  explained  the  mechanics  of  the  ACF  and  then 
closed  his  remarks  with,  “We  don’t  know  all  the  details,  but 
there  is  enough  in  their  radio  spot  to  make  it  mighty  enticing 
to  many  young  high  school  graduates.  Graduation  time  is 
getting  near  and  this  is  a deal  worth  looking  into.” 

This  is  quite  an  endorsement  from  a man  with  30  years  on 
the  air  and  a daily  listening  audience  of  over  75,000  people. 
He  is  highly  respected  as  a broadcaster  and  has  won  two 
gold  medal  honor  awards  from  the  Freedom  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge. 

As  a measure  of  the  influence  Mr.  Bell  has  in  the 
Jacksonville  area,  here  is  a quote  from  a letter  he  received 
from  a listener  who  requested  a copy  of  the  commentary  to 
send  to  his  neice,  who  was  interested  in  the  remarks. 

Of  course  the  impact  of  ads  is  not  always  so  visible,  but 
advertising  certainly  remains  one  of  the  best  tools  for 
getting  the  Army  message  across.  (Steve  Otten,  Jacksonville 
DRC) 


THE  DAUGHTER  of  Kansas  City  DRC  recruiter. 
Sergeant  First  Class  William  E.  Hamilton  apparently 
believes  in  the  Army  as  much  as  her  father  does. 

Betty  Hamilton  took  the  enlistment  oath  recently  from 
Hamilton’s  commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Karl 


Cropsey,  in  ceremonies  at  the  Army’s  Kansas  City  DRC. 
She  attended  Benton  High  School  in  St.  Joseph,  where 
her  father  is  currently  station  commander. 

Hamilton  didn’t  even  take  credit  for  his  daughter’s 
enlistment,  “ I wanted  everyone  to  know  that  this  was  her 
decision,  and  not  something  I influenced  her  to  do,”  said 
Hamilton.  "We  even  had  her  recruiter.  Staff  Sergeant 
Esely  of  my  station,  come  to  the  house  to  talk  to  her 
about  Army  benefits.” 

Miss  Hamilton  will  be  trained  as  an  Administrative 
Specialist.  (Peggy  Parsons,  Kansas  City  DRC] 

ENLISTING  BROTHERS  is  nothing  new,  but  a Columbus 
DRC  recruiter  recently  enlisted  triplets. 

Staff  Sergeant  Jim  Hewitt  of  the  Springfield,  OH 
Recruiting  Station  originally  enlisted  Gregg  Butler  in  DEP. 
His  brothers,  Mike  and  Steve,  looked  at  the  training  Gregg 


Triplets  ■ Gregg,  Mike  and  Steve  Butler  of  Springfield,  OH, 
recently  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  received  a total  of  about 
$51,000  in  Army  College  Fund  benefits. 

was  guaranteed  and  the  money  returned  for  education  by 
the  Army  College  Fund  and  decided  the  Army  was  the  only 
way  to  go. 

Graduating  from  Kenton  Ridge  High  School,  the  triplets 
had  jobs,  but  were  not  satisfied  with  them.  They  view  the 
Army  as  a means  of  acquiring  independence,  training,  and 
funds  for  college. 

Rounded  off,  the  triplet’s  combined  college  fund  entitle- 
ment will  total  approximately  $51,000  for  ten  years  of 
combined  service.  Not  a bad  return  on  investment  for  three 
young  men  fresh  out  of  high  school.  (P.  J.  Roberts, 
Columbus  DRC] 
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A SINGING  SERGEANT  from  Long  Island  DRC’s  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  station  is  a man  of  many  talents. 

Staff  Sergeant  David  W.  Kendall  is  a former  British 
citizen  from  Guyana,  (formerly  British  Guiana),  who 
served  in  the  British  army  from  1964  to  1967.  He  came  to 


A man  of  many  talents,  SSG  David  W.  Kendall,  (second  from 
left,  with  microphone),  sings  and  helps  with  fund  raising  events 
when  he’s  not  recruiting  for  the  Long  Island  DRC. 

the  US  in  1974  on  a student  visa,  became  a permanent 
resident  and  enlisted  in  the  Army.  In  1975,  he  received 
his  citizenship. 

As  a mechanic  in  the  Army,  he  was  not  content  to 
merely  keep  machines  in  good  shape,  so  he  switched 
MOSs  to  keep  people  in  good  shape.  After  training  as  a 
91B,  medical  specialist,  he  upgraded  his  MOS  to  91C, 
patient  care  specialist,  by  going  to  the  Army’s  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  school.  He  also  received  his  New  York 
State  LPN  certification  in  1978. 

Kendall  volunteered  for  recruiting  duty  in  1981,  and 
with  a total  of  792  points  in  his  first  year,  he  was  awarded 
three  gold  stars  and  a gold  badge.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
selected  for  the  Commanding  General’s  Top  100  Club 
three  times. 

He  and  his  wife,  Joy  have  seven  children  and  he  finds 
time  for  them,  as  well  as  numerous  community  activities. 
He  helps  with  fund  raising  events  and  has  produced  talent 
shows  comprised  of  people  from  a local  hospital  and  high 
school. 

His  talent  as  a singer  keeps  him  in  demand  for  military 
functions,  such  as  a recent  NCO  dining-out  and  ball,  plus 
many  other  events  staged  in  the  community.  He  was 
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recently  honored  by  the  Guyana  Musicians,  Entertainers 
and  Artists  of  America  for  his  contributions  to  promoting 
Caribbean  music  in  the  United  States.  (J.  Wandres,  Long 
Island  DRC] 


AS  WORLD  WAR  II  neared  its  end,  units  of  the  US  Army 
began  to  liberate  inmates  of  “prison  camps”  like  Buchenwald, 
Dachau,  and  Auschwitz.  These  liberators  interrupted  the 
Nazi’s  “final  solution”  and  saved  thousands  of  lives. 

Recently,  the  Orlando  Holocaust  Rememberance  Program 
honored  these  liberators  in  a special  ceremony.  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles  and  members  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jewish  clergy  served  as  co-chairmen  for  the  event. 

The  ceremony  opened  with  a showing  of  a French 
documentary  about  the  Holocaust  called  “Night  and  Fog.” 
Special  certificates  of  graditude  were  presented  to  World 
War  II  veterans  and  representatives  of  the  active  Armed 
Forces.  Captain  AW.  Carter,  Jacksonville  DRC  executive 
officer,  accepted  a certificate  which  read  in  part:  “Presented 
to  United  States  Army  in  tribute  for  your  actions  as  a 
Liberator. . .”  The  ceremony  closed  with  a song  for  peace  and 
a prayer. 

The  service  was  a reminder  that  people  in  the  recruiting 
command,  as  members  of  the  Army,  share  the  heritage  of  the 
liberators  and  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  nothing  like 
the  Holocaust  can  ever  occur  again.  [Steven  Otten, 
Jacksonville  DRC) 


THE  QUICK  THINKING  and  heroic  actions  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Johannes  Hunt,  a recruiter  in  San  Francisco 
recently  led  to  the  recovery  of  a woman’s  purse  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  purse  snatcher. 

While  driving  to  his  station,  Hunt  noticed  a woman 
running  and  yelling  for  help.  “The  only  word  I could 
understand  was  “purse”  and  immediately  I noticed  a man 
running  with  a purse  in  his  hand,”  said  Hunt.  “I  followed 
the  running  individual  in  my  car  and  cut  him  off  at  the  next 
corner.  I jumped  out  of  the  car  and  yelled,  ‘stop,  drop  that 
purse.’  He  dropped  the  purse,  but  kept  running.” 

Hunt  retreived  the  purse  and  returned  it  to  the  victim. 
“The  woman  confirmed  the  purse’s  contents  and  I took  her 
to  a cafeteria  next  to  the  recruiting  station,”  Hunt  continued. 
“I  knew  that  there  were  two  policemen  who  were  always 
there  at  that  time.  We  gave  them  a description  of  the  thief 
and  they  departed.  About  five  minutes  later,  the  policemen 
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returned  and  reported  that  they  had  picked  up  a suspect.  The 
victim  and  I went  down  to  the  police  station  where  we 
identified  the  suspect  as  the  thief.” 

What  was  going  through  Hunt’s  mind  when  this  happened? 
“Initially,  I reacted  from  instinct,”  he  said,  “but  as  I was 
pursuing  the  individual,  I was  wondering:  what  if  he  had  a 
gun  or  knife?  What  will  I do?  Yes,  I was  afraid.  What  I really 
couldn’t  understand,  out  of  all  those  people  on  the  street,  no 
one  else  attempted  to  help  her.” 

Hunt  said  that  the  woman  tried  to  show  her  appreciation 
by  offering  him  money,  however,  he  refused  to  take  it.  “The 
following  day,  she  telephoned  me  to  tell  me  that  she  was 
sending  a letter  of  appreciation  to  my  area  commander,” 
concluded  Hunt.  (SFC  Jimmie  Ferguson,  San  Francisco 
DRC] 


WHAT  YOUNGSTER  GOULD  RESIST  the  chance  to  try 
on  an  Army  gas  mask,  talk  to  his  buddy  on  an  Army  field 
telephone,  and  take  a close  up  look  at  some  of  the 
military  equipment  he  sees  on  television  all  the  time? 

Certainly  not  the  members  of  Wayne-Westland,  MI 
Cub  Scout  Pack  878  from  Schweitzer  School.  About  40 
pack  members  and  adult  leaders  recently  visited  the 
Zussman  Army  Reserve  Center  in  Inkster,  MI  while  the 
Reservists  of  Headquarters,  300th  Military  Police 
Command,  were  performing  their  monthly  weekend 
training. 

Highlights  included  a tour  of  the  Reserve  Center’s 
motor  pool,  where  soldiers  explained  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  military  jeeps  and  two-and-a-half-ton  trucks 
and  allowed  the  cubs  to  climb  into  the  vehicles. 

A Reserve  data  processing  expert  explained  the  center’s 
new  computer  and  word  processing  system  and 
keypunch  machines  and  then  allowed  the  youngsters  to 
try  their  hands  at  operating  the  equipment. 

Other  part-time  soldiers  explained  the  workings  of 
several  types  of  Army  weapons,  chemical-warfare  pro- 
tective gear,  field  kitchen  equipment  and  camping  gear, 
field  telephones  and  switchboards,  and  the  learning 
center  with  its  student-operated  teaching  machines. 

The  Cub  Scouts  got  to  try  out  the  equipment  that  was 
safe  to  handle,  such  as  the  field  telephones  and  gas 
masks. 

COL  Virgil  W.  Harris,  The  300th’s  chief  of  staff, 
welcomed  the  group  to  the  center.  Members  of  the  food- 
service  session  provided  some  refreshments,  and  the 
unit’s  retention  office  made  sure  the  cubs  all  had  some 


Army  Reserve  iron-on  emblems  for  their  T-shirts  when 
they  left. 

The  visit  was  arranged  by  the  Cubmaster  of  Pack  878, 
Larry  C.  Knutson,  who  is  also  a Reserve  captain  and  a 
member  of  the  300th. 

The  300th  comprises  20  units  and  over  1,800  part-time 
soldiers  in  13  cities  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  (Harry  Noyes,  300th  MP  Command) 


When  SSG  Vernon  Conaway  entered  Officer’s  Candidate 
Schooi  recently,  it  must  have  felt  like  old  times.  Conaway, 
formerly  a recruiter  in  the  Daytona,  FL,  Recruiting  Station 
and  a counselor  at  the  Jacksonville  Military  Enlistment 
Processing  Station  found  out  that  four  members  of  his 
class  had  either  been  recruited  or  processed  by  him.  As  far 
as  anyone  can  determine,  his  situation  is  unique.  Following 
his  graduation,  Conaway  will  be  the  only  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Army  to  wear  the  Recruiter  Ring.  (Steve 
Often,  Jacksonville  DRC) 
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Reserve  soldiers  add  flair  to 


Tour,”  were  back  in  their  homeland  to 
represent  the  Army  for  Saipan’s  36th 
Liberation  Day  ceremonies  recently. 
Each  had  come  a long  way:  three  from 
Ft.  Hood,  and  one  from  Schofield 
Barracks,  and  they  had  many  stories 
to  tell  their  peers. 

The  Army  experiences  were  relayed 
in  a mixture  of  the  local  Chamorro 
language,  and  English  as  the  enthusi- 
astic soldiers  described  their  basic 
and  advanced  training. 

While  the  air  conditioner  strained 
to  keep  up  with  temperatures  and 
humidity  in  the  high  90s,  the  local 
men  streamed  to  the  recruiting  station 
door.  SEC  David  Apatang,  Saipan’s 
recruiter,  kept  a list  of  the  visitors’ 
names. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  SGM 
Frank  Cepeda  from  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  in  Hawaii  lined  up  his  young 
charges  and  explained  exactly  what 
would  happen  during  the  week-long 
Liberation  Day  festivities. 

“As  far  as  I know.  I’m  the  first 
Sergeant  Major  from  Saipan,’’  said 
Cepeda,  “I’m  really  honored  to  be  here 
to  represent  the  Army.” 

The  young  soldiers  listened  intently 
to  this  highly  decorated  and  experi- 
enced soldier  as  he  explained  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  their  visit. 

Liberation  Day  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  holidays  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. It  marks  the  most  significant 
step  these  islands  have  taken  to  the 
achievement  of  the  independence  and 
liberty  they  now  enjoy.  The  yoke  of 
Japanese  tyranny  was  thrown  off  with 
the  help  of  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  in  World  War  II. 

In  order  to  have  the  Army  involved, 
Juan  B.  Tudela,  General  Ghairman  of 
the  1982  Liberation  Day  Gommittee, 
wrote  to  LTC  David  H.  Price,  Honolulu 
DRG  commander,  asking  for  Army 
representation. 

“Mr.  Tudela  requested  that  12  Sai- 
panese soldiers  return  to  the  Island  to 
participate  in  several  events  surround- 
ing the  Liberation  Day  celebration, 
but  we  simply  didn’t  have  that  kind  of 
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Story  and  Photos 
by  Richard  Montgomery 
Honolulu  DRC 

Word  was  out  that  a few  active 
Army  soldiers  were  back  in  town  and 


the  small  recruiting  station  on  Saipan 
began  to  quickly  fill  up  with  young 
men. 

Four  soldiers,  selected  for  a USA- 
REG  sponsored  “Media  Awareness 


Honolulu  DRC  commander,  LTC  David  Price,  (left),  discusses  a newly  dedicated 
memorial  with  MSG  Juan  BIaz,  (center),  and  SFC  David  Apatang.  The  memorial, 
located  on  the  Island  of  Saipan,  is  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  and  marines  who  died  in 
the  liberation  of  the  Marianas. 
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annual  ceremony 


money,”  said  Price.  “Our  most  viable 
option  was  the  Media  Awareness  Tour 
and  with  the  assistance  of  headquar- 
ters, USAREC,  we  managed  to  find 
enough  money  to  send  four  soldiers 
back.” 

Not  only  was  the  media  aware  of 
the  visit,  the  entire  island  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  soldiers.  In 
addition  to  those  four  sponsored  by 
USAREC,  MSG  Juan  Blaz,  Assistant 
Area  Commander  for  Guam,  Saipan 
and  the  Far  East,  and  two  soldiers  on 


leave  were  on  hand  to  represent  the 
Army. 

Cepeda  gathered  his  soldiers  togeth- 
er for  a uniform  inspection  before 
their  first  ceremony,  the  coronation 
of  the  queen  and  her  court.  The  ser- 
geant major  escorted  the  queen,  Gina 
B.  Sedmik,  while  the  privates  escorted 
the  princesses. 

Following  the  coronation,  the  queen 
and  her  party  attended  Saipan’s  version 
of  a county  fair.  Although  no  roller 
coasters  or  ferris  wheel  rides  were 


available,  there  were  booths  to  throw 
darts  and  play  other  games  of  skill  and 
chance. 

As  the  parade  departed  Hopwood 
Junior  High  School  a uniformed  sol- 
dier was  on  each  of  the  floats  escorting 
the  queen  and  her  court.  The  men 
were  “armed”  with  hand  fans  to  help 
keep  the  royal  court  cool. 

The  parade  began  on  “Saipan  time,” 
or  about  an  hour  late.  The  thousands 
of  people  waiting  along  the  parade 
route  were  not  deterred  however,  and 


Members  of  Saipan’s  Army  Reserve  unit  march  in  an  annuai  Liberation  Day  parade. 


December  1982 
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A look  at 


A young  soldier  escorts  one  of  the  queen’s  court  princesses  while  riding  on  a float  in 
the  parade. 


waited  in  the  relentless  heat  until  the 
last  marching  unit  had  gone  by.  The 
recently  established  Army  Reserve 
platoon  of  the  famous  100th  Battalion, 
442d  Infantry  mustered  20  of  its  mem- 
bers to  march  in  the  parade.  The 
soldiers,  dressed  in  battle  dress  uni- 
forms and  carrying  M-16  rifles  looked 
sharp,  as  they  marched  in  the  parade. 

A round  of  speeches  by  local  officials 
followed  the  parade,  and  the  Army 
was  publicly  singled  out  and  thanked 
for  going  the  extra  mile  to  send  the 
Saipanese  soldiers  back  for  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  entire  event  was  covered  by 
KSAI,  the  local  radio  station,  and 
Saipan  Cable  TV  beamed  its  coverage 
around  the  small  island.  In  addition, 
the  Commonwealth  Examiner  and 
Marianas  Variety  newspapers  had 
reporters  and  photographers  on  the 
scene. 

That  afternoon,  a National  Park 
Service  monument  was  dedicated  in 
memory  to  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  Marines  who  died  during  the 
battle  for  Saipan  and  the  Marianas 
during  World  War  II.  Each  of  the  five 
armed  services  were  represented  dur- 
ing the  ceremonies  and  picture  taking 
afterward.  The  joint  service  color 
guard  included  one  of  the  USAREC- 
sponsored  soldiers. 

The  final  Liberation  Day  event  was 
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a dinner  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Saipan 
Hotel  hosted  by  the  governor  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  sol- 
diers dined  and  danced  with  the  queen 
and  her  court  for  many  hours  into  the 
night.  It  was  apparent  all  had  grown 
closer  and  were  happy  to  be  together. 
Clearly,  the  VIPs  during  Liberation 
Day  1982,  were  the  soldiers,  whose 
conduct,  appearance,  and  bearing 
were  impeccable  during  the  whole 
period. 

Normally  it  would  be  hard  to  orche- 
strate a visit  such  as  this  to  a remote 
island  where  very  often  the  telephones 
don’t  work,”  said  Price.  “But,  this  is 
no  normal  island  or  people.  Their 
sense  of  patriotism  and  self-pride 
overcomes  those  technical  obstacles. 
Although  we  call  this  a Media  Aware- 
ness Tour,  I feel  it  should  be  an  Army 
Awareness  Tour.  Our  soldiers  have 
been  in  the  limelight  for  the  past  few 
days  and  have  been  superb.  Clearly, 
the  benefit  to  the  image  of  the  Army 
has  been  exceptional  and  the  positive 
spin-off  for  recruiting  will  show  results 
well  into  the  future.  It  was  well  worth 
the  cost.  All  this  coupled  with  the 
sincere  and  strong  patriotic  attitude  of 
the  people  of  Saipan  make  it  hard  to 
leave.  One  departs  this  beautiful 
place  with  a sense  of  pride  both  in 
being  an  American  and  a part  of  the 
US  Army,”  Price  reflected.  T 


Story  and  Photos 
by  Peggy  Sowers 
Honolulu  DRC 

When  you  envision  the  geograph- 
ical dimensions  of  the  Honolulu  DRC, 
you  have  to  think  big.  So  it’s  appro- 
priate that  the  first  Army  Reserve  all 
Pacific  Platoon  that  went  off  to  main- 
land training  recently  was  the  largest 
group  of  its  kind  in  Honolulu  DRC 
history. 

One  hundred  and  four  young  men 
and  women  came  from  their  homes  in 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Saipan, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  be  hon- 
orees  at  Ft.  DeRussy’s  departure  cere- 
mony. 

The  half-hour  ceremony  was  the 
high  point  of  a colorful  day  at  the 
Pacific  Army  Reserve  base.  This  was 
Waikiki,  so  the  sounds  of  coconut 
palm  fronds  clacking  in  the  tradewinds 
competed  with  the  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion Band  for  musical  entertainment. 

Speakers  included  LTG  Eugene 
Forrester,  commander  of  the  Army 
Western  Command  and  BG  Walter 
Tagawa,  Army  Reserve  Pacific 
commander. 

While  most  of  the  young  men  and 
women  from  Hawaii  wore  blue  jeans 
and  aloha  shirts,  one  Somoan  wore  a 
brightly  flowered  lava-lava.  They 
wore  blue  or  red  baseball  caps  rep- 
resenting their  units,  and  red  and 
white  leis  presented  by  two  beauty 
queens. 

Although  this  was  the  first  All  Paci- 
fic Platoon,  the  idea  of  sending  a unit 
from  this  area  with  appropriate  fan- 
fare is  not  new.  In  1976  as  part  of  the 
Bicentennial  festivities,  an  All  Hawaii 
Platoon  was  organized  and  sent  off  to 
mainland  training  with  a small  cere- 
mony for  friends  and  relatives  to 
enjoy. 

Young  people,  some  of  them  leaving 
their  islands  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  felt  more  confident  about  taking 
the  big  step  accompanied  by  friends.  A 
good  idea  tends  to  grow,  so  the  platoon 
added  Guam  trainees  to  the  group  two 
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the  Reserve  alhPacific  platoon 


years  later.  Then  American  Samoa, 
with  its  new  Reserve  unit  formed  in 
1980  didn’t  want  to  be  left  out.  By  the 
time  the  new  Reserve  unit  in  Saipan 
was  established  late  in  1981,  it  became 
clear  that  the  next  All  Hawaii  Platoon, 
in  its  seventh  year,  would  have  to 
become  the  All  Pacific  Platoon. 

Master  Sergeant  Gabe  Kila,  of  the 
Honolulu  DRC,  who  escorted  82  of  the 
trainees  to  Ft.  Jackson  for  basic  training 
inprocessing  said  the  concept  of  flying 
together,  training  together  and  serving 
together  is  of  real  benefit  to  recruiting. 

“The  main  reason  many  of  these  kids 
joined  the  Reserve  was  to  be  with  their 
own  peers,”  Kila  said. 

The  buddy  system  helped  the  young 
people  through  inprocessing,  too,  Kila 
said.  Inprocessing  includes  haircuts, 
shots,  personnel  record  check,  and 
uniform  issue. 

“The  attitude  was  good  even  though 


they  were  tired  from  traveling  more 
than  15  hours  over  the  weekend,”  Kila 
said.  “Being  together  really  helped 
morale.” 

The  new  trainees  should  do  well 
together  in  training;  they  had  a great 
send  off  with  family  members  from 
little  sister  to  beloved  grandma  giving 
them  a fond  farewell,  and  with  much 
attention  and  honor  given  them  by 
Army  units  in  the  area. 

Representing  the  Honolulu  DRC  at 
the  ceremony  were  LTC  David  Price, 
HDRC  commander,  and  SGM  Norbert 
Enos.  They  may  not  have  been  as 
colorful  in  their  duty  uniforms  as  the 
platoon  members,  but  knowing  that 
this  platoon  made  over-100  percent 
mission  accomplishment  for  the  DRC 
brought  bright  smiles. 

When  you  think  of  the  Honolulu 
DRC,  you  have  to  think  big,  in  miles 
and  in  achievements.  y 


A pew  100th  Battalion,  422nd  Infantry 
trainee  receives  congratulations  and  a 
fond  aloha  from  family  members  as  he 
departs  for  the  all  Pacific  Platoon  at  Ft. 
DeRussy. 


A trainee  from  the  all  Pacific  Platoon  is  congratulated  by  BG  Walter  Tagawa,  as  LTG  Eugene  Forrester  waits  to  congratulate  him. 
Gisele  Simeona,  Miss  Hawaii  Teen  Hemisphere,  (far  left),  and  Nina  Ellis,  Miss  Hawaii  Hemisphere,  wait  to  present  leis  to  the  new 
soldier. 
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Army  changes  SQT  program 


There  are  some  changes  coming  soon  for  all  enlisted 
soldiers  in  grades  El  to  E7,  as  the  Army  refines  the  Skill 
Qualification  Test  (SQT)  program. 

The  refined  SQT  program  still  requires  an  annual 
formal  test,  but  now  gives  commanders  the  opportunity 
to  informally  evaluate  their  soldiers’  proficiency.  It  also 
adds  emphasis  to  common  tasks,  basic  soldier  combat 
and  individual  skills,  according  to  the  deputy 
commander  of  the  Army  Training  Support  Center’s  SQT 
Management  Directorate,  COL  Nathaniel  R.  Roache. 

Key  factors  are:  simplified  administration,  enhanced 
flexibility  to  commanders,  and  more  effective  evaluative 
mechanisms. 

The  new  program  will  have  three  parts,  including  a 
common  task  test,  unit-selected  hands-on  evaluation, 
and  a written  SQT. 

The  common  task  test  is  based  on  the  Soldier’s  Manual 
of  Common  Tasks,  FM  21-2.  Ideally,  each  soldier  in 
grades  El  through  E7  will  take  the  common  task  test 
annually. 

“It’s  a hands-on  kind  of  test,  but  with  no  requirements 
for  a formal  test  site,”  Roach  said.  “As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  common  task  test  can  be  included  in  the  ARTEP  for 
field  training.” 

He  said  the  check  list  used  to  give  the  common  task  test 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  Soldier’s  Manual  of 
Common  Tasks  and  the  manuals  are  being  revised  now 
for  publication.  Roache  also  said  the  common  task  test 
will  have  a written  backup  test  for  those  units  without 
the  necessary  equipment. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  SQT  program  covers 
hands-on  evaluation  of  MOS  tasks,  also  applicable  to  all 
soldiers  El  to  E7.  Roache  explained  that  commanders 
will  have  total  flexibility  in  choosing  Soldier’s  Manual 
tasks  for  hands-on  evaluation  and  in  conducting  the 
evaluation. 

Hands-on  evaluation  check  lists  are  being  included  in 
the  Soldier’s  Manual  just  like  the  common  task  test. 
Commanders  can  use  Soldier’s  Manuals  to  conduct 
training  as  well  as  evaluate,  so  commanders  can  include 
these  hands-on  evaluations  in  ARTEP,  deployment 
exercises,  or  most  important,  in  routine  and  opportunity 
training,  Roache  explained. 

Commanders  will  be  encouraged  to  conduct  formal 
spot  checks  of  training  using  hands-on  evaluations,  but 
will  not  report  the  test  results  outside  the  unit.  Until 
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TRADOC  revises  all  the  Soldier’s  Manuals  with  hands- 
on  lists,  the  command  will  produce  Soldier’s  Manual 
supplements. 

The  last  part  of  the  new  program  is  the  written  SQT. 
Again,  ideally,  each  soldier  El  through  E7,  will  take  this 
written  test  annually  (except  in  the  Reserve  components, 
which  may  test  every  other  year).  Roache  said  the  formal 
test  will  last  about  two  hours  and  will  evaluate  from  16  to 
37  Soldier’s  Manual  tasks,  depending  upon  the  MOS.  He 
added  that  the  test  period  has  been  reduced  from  nine 
months  to  three  months. 

The  refined  SQT  will  reduce  the  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative requirements  now  associated  with  it, 
according  to  Roache.  He  pointed  out,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  material  in  the  test  notification  has  been 
drastically  reduced;  the  test  notice  will  now  consist  of 
only  a task  list  about  two  pages  long. 

“However,  changing  the  hands-on  evaluation  from  a 
formal  requirement  to  an  informal  one  is  probably  the 
most  important  factor  in  reducing  the  administrative 
load  and  providing  desired  flexibility  to  local 
commanders,”  Roache  said.  It  has  eliminated  the  need 
for  the  supporting  paperwork  and  formal  test  sites.” 

Roache  said  the  refined  SQT  will  test  a sample  of 
MQS  tasks  and  will  not  normally  be  oriented  toward  a 
particular  job  or  duty  position.  This  should  improve 
promotion  equity  and  allow  MOS  proficiency  to  have  a 
greater  influence  on  the  soldier’s  promotion  and 
retention. 

The  majority  of  the  transitions  toward  the  new  system 
will  be  completed  during  FY  83.  A regulation  has  been 
drafted  to  cover  individual  evaluation  in  its  entirety, 
including  SQT.  Roache  said  he  believes  this  will  be 
available  within  the  next  few  months.  Also,  DA’s 
personnel  managers  are  reviewing  AR  600-200,  the 
enlisted  personnel  management  system. 

The  first  MQS  to  change  to  the  NEW  SQT  system  is 
15D,  Lance  Crewmember.  The  Soldier’s  Manual 
supplement  for  the  MQS  is  now  available.  Next  month, 
five  more  MOSs  will  change  to  the  new  program,  and 
after  February,  more  MQSs  will  change  over  each 
month.  The  current  three-component  SQT  will  phase  out 
completely  by  June  30,  1983  and  the  new  common  task 
test  will  begin  in  March  1983.  DA  Circular  350-82-3, 
contains  the  entire  FY83  schedule  for  SQT.  (TRADOC 
News  Service) 
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ostic  Test 


1 . What  is  the  priority  of  contact  by  source  of  Lead? 

a.  1.  Local  HS  List,  2.  REACT  Lead  (200  ■ 2/200  - 2A),  3. 
ASVAB  Lead,  4.  Names  from  Jador  List,  5.  DEP/DTP 
Referrals. 

b.  1.  REACT  Lead  (200  - 2/200  - 2A),  2.  Local  HS  List, 
3.  DEP/DTP  Referrals,  4.  ASVAB  Leads,  5.  Names  from 
Jador  List. 

c.  1 . ASVAB  Leads,  2.  REACT  LEAD  (200  - 2/200  - 2A), 
3.  Local  HS  List,  4.  DEP/DTP  Referrals,  5.  Names  from 
Jador  List. 

d.  1.  DEP/DTP  Referrals,  2.  Names  from  Jador  Lists, 
3.  ASVAB  Leads,  4.  Local  HS  List,  5.  REACT  Lead  (200  - 
2/200  ■ 2A). 

2.  When  a USAR  enlistee  is  sent  for  initial  training,  what 
is  the  minimum  amount  of  time  he  will  be  away  from  home? 

a.  1 6 Weeks 

b.  8 Weeks 

c.  1 2 Weeks 

d.  No  minimum  period  of  time  required. 

3.  Persons  who  are  DEP  members  of  another  military 
service  are  eligible  for  the  US  Army  Cash  Bonus  En- 
listment Option  Table  9-9  AR  601  -21 0. 

a.  True b.  False 

4.  How  long  is  a DD  form  368  valid  after  date  of  unit  com- 
manders or  designated  representative  signature? 

a.  1 20  days  c.  60  days 

b.  1 80  days  d.  30  days 

5.  Applicants  applying  for  enlistment  in  the  USAR  with  a 
10th  grade  education  from  a foreign  country  are  eligi- 
ble for  enlistment. 

a.  True b.  False 

6.  The  only  loans  that  will  be  considered  under  the  FY  83 

Loan  Forgiveness  Program  are  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans,  (GSL)  authorized  by  Title  IV,  Part  B of  the 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  PL  89-329,  and  the 

National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  authorized  by 
Title  IV,  Part  E of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  PL 
89-329. 

a.  True b.  False 

7.  The  basic  VEAP  is  available  to  the  following  personnel? 

a.  Applicants  enlisting  into  Army  only. 

b.  Only  non  prior  service  enlisting  with  AFQT  50  or 
higher. 

c.  All  personnel  enlisting,  both  officer  and  enlisted, 
in  Armed  Forces  after  1 Jan  77  and  who  have  never 
been  eligible  for  old  “Gt  Bill”. 

d.  Only  personnel  that  are  high  school  diploma 
graduates  enlisting  in  Armed  Forces  with  AFQT  50  or 
above. 

8.  What  is  the  primary  benefit  of  the  Zip  Code  Acession 
Report? 

a.  To  determine  how  many  people  went  in  the  Army 
from  a given  zip  code. 

b.  To  see  how  you’re  doing  in  a particular  zip  code. 

c.  To  compare  the  Army’s  recruiting  results  with  that 
of  the  other  recruiting  services. 

d.  To  make  sure  all  your  zip  codes  are  accounted  for 
and  you’re  getting  credit  for  them. 

9.  When  is  the  REACT  Card  placed  into  the  card  file 
suspense? 

a.  When  the  individual  becomes  a prospect  or  appli- 
cants as  defined  in  para  2-46,  chap  2,  USAREC  Reg 
350-7. 


b.  When  you  make  contact  with  someone  at  his/her 
home  and  they  say  the  individual  is  interested. 

c.  When  Station  Commander  directs  you  to. 

d.  When  recruiter  receives  REACT  Card  he  places 
card  in  daily  suspense. 

10.  Initial  contact  of  a REACT  Card  should  be  made  within 
what  time  frame  upon  receipt  by  recruiter? 

a.  Within  5 working  days.  c.  Within  48  hours. 

b.  Within  24  hours.  d.  Within  72  hours. 

11.  Who  will  review  Division  V (General  Reservoir  File)  of 
the  Prospect  Card  File  quarterly? 

a.  Recruiter  c.  DRC  PD  Team 

b.  Area  Commander  d.  Station  Commander 

12.  A retest  can  be  given  if  an  applicant  is  qualified  for 
enlistment  but  not  qualified  for  a specific  enlistment 
option  or  program. 

a.  True b.  False 

13.  An  individual  enlisting  into  the  Delayed  Entry  Program 

(DEP)  incurs  a year  military  service  obligation. 

a.  1 year 

b.  6 year 

c.  Only  until  the  date  he  is  sworn  into  the  Active  Army. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

14.  If  an  applicants  term  of  enlistment  into  the  USAR  is  the 
3x3  option  this  means  that: 

a.  He  will  go  Active  Duty  for  3 years  then  into  a Troop 
program  unit  for  3 years. 

b.  He  will  go  into  a TPU  for  3 years  then  be  transferred 
to  the  USAR  Control  Group  (annual  training)  for  3 years. 

c.  He  will  enlist  into  the  USAR  Control  Group  (annual 
training)  for  3 years. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

15.  Eligibility  for  the  FY  83  Loan  Forgiveness  Program 
requires  a minimum  Armed  Force  Qualifying  Test 
(AFQT)  score  of  50. 

a.  True b.  False 

16.  Which  document  can  be  used  to  verify  Social  Security 
number? 

a.  High  School  Diploma  c.  IRS  W-2 

b.  Driver’s  License  d.  All  the  above 

17.  In  all  cases  a DA  Form  1811  can  be  used  instead  of  a 
physical  to  enlist  a Prior  Service  (PS)  provided  he  does 
not  exceed  6 months  break  in  service. 

a.  True b.  False 

18.  RA  enlistee  that  is  in  the  DEP  (Delayed  Entry  Program) 
and  refers  two  NPS,  HSDG  or  HSSR  who  enlist  into  the 
Army  National  Guard  prior  to  their  RA  date  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  E-2. 

a.  True b.  False 

19.  The  term  MOD  means  that  an  applicant  is  medically 
qualified  for  enlistment  into  the  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

a.  True b.  False 

20.  USAREC  Form  200  (Prospect  Card)  can  be  mass  pro- 
duced and  maintained  in  desk  for  future  Leads. 

a.  True b.  False 
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Future  Army  doctors  get  a dose 


Medical  students  observe  an  operation  being  performed  at  the  General  Leonard  Wood  Army  Community  Hospital. 


Story  by  SP5  Kathleen  Ellison 
Photos  by  SP5  Vicky  Lipps 
Ft.  Leonard  Wood  PAO 

Future  Army  doctors  recently  have 
been  getting  a taste  of  military  life 
here,  from  C- rations  to  hospital  halls, 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. 

Twenty-nine  medical  students,  who 
have  just  completed  their  first  year  at 
various  midwestern  medical  schools, 
have  come  here  for  45  days  of  “basic 
training”  and  an  introduction  to  the 
military  medical  world. 

“This  program  is  a major  source  of 
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Army  physicians,”  explained  LTC  Ron 
Porta,  chief  of  Plans,  Operations 
and  Training  at  the  General  Leonard 
Wood  Army  Community  Hospital  and 
project  officer  for  the  program.  “It’s 
basically  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  physicians  that  we’re  experiencing 
right  now,  and  it’s  a long-term  pipeline 
of  physician  supply  for  the  Army.” 
The  students,  (second  lieutenants 
until  they  are  certified  as  doctors  and 
can  pin  on  captain’s  bars],  possess  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  have  success- 
fully faced  the  tough  competition  in 
gaining  acceptance  into  an  accredited 
medical  school.  Beyond  that  comes  in- 
ternship and  residency,  which  can  take 


from  one  to  five  years  or  more.  The 
students  must  then  serve  a minimum  of 
four  years  as  Army  physicians. 

Most  of  the  students  see  the  scholar- 
ship program  as  a way  to  finance  their 
education,  as  well  as  to  get  a taste  of 
the  “travel  and  adventure”  that  volun- 
teers traditionally  seek  in  Army  life. 
The  program  pays  for  all  tuition,  fees, 
books  and  instruments  required  by  the 
medical  school,  in  addition  to  a $530 
monthly  stipend.  During  summers,  the 
students  are  sent  to  various  Army  in- 
stallations for  additional  training  and 
an  opportunity  to  see  first-hand  the  life 
they  will  eventually  be  entering. 

For  the  29  students  who  have  gone 
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training  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood 


through  this  summer’s  program,  the 
soldiering  life  began  for  them  with  the 
issuing  of  uniforms,  followed  by  wea- 
pons firing  and  getting  to  know  the 
backwoods  of  the  Ozarks. 

“The  students  spend  basically  six 
weeks  here,”  said  Porta.  “The  first 
three  weeks  are  spent  learning  the 
basics,  such  as  weapons  familiariza- 
tion, drill  and  ceremony,  customs  and 
courtesies.  The  third  week  is  spent  at 
the  bivouac  site.” 

The  students  then  trade  in  their  dusty 
fatigues  and  shelter  halves  for  hospital 
whites.  They  then  spent  a total  of  15 
duty  days  observing  the  everyday 
operations  of  the  hospital  at  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood. 

“The  students  rotated  through  the 


various  departments,”  said  COL  Scott 
McCormick,  chief.  Professional  Ser- 
vices and  coordinator  of  the  hospital 
visit.  “The  students  have  indicated 
what  their  particular  areas  of  interest 
are  and  we  have  tried  to  tailor  each 
schedule  to  fit  their  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, one  student  had  indicated  an 
interest  in  sports  medicine.  So  we 
arranged  for  him  to  be  an  observer  in 
radiology,  orthopedics,  the  emergency 
room  and  physical  therapy.” 

McCormick  stressed  that  the  stu- 
dents were  only  observers,  and  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  first  year  of  medical 
school,  the  experience  has  been  very 
valuable  for  them. 

“The  freshman  year  of  medical 
school  is  primarily  ‘booklearning,’  ” 


During  a map  reading  exercise,  LTsJude 
Malican  and  Nancy  Huth  check  to  make 
sure  they’re  headed  in  the  right  direction. 


Getting  the  feeling  for  an  M60  machine  gun  is  LT  Scott  Cameron,  during  weapons  familiarization  at  range  1 9. 
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LTC  Manuel  Arjona,  pathologist,  examines  a biopsy  slide,  LT  Timothy  Playl,  (right) 
observes. 


he  said.  “Maybe  once  a week  they’ve 
been  able  to  look  over  someone’s  shoul- 
der, but  that’s  been  about  it.  Here  they 
can  get  a feel  for  what  it’s  like  in  a 
clinical  environment.” 

Although  some  of  the  students  have 
had  prior  military  service  or  an  ROTC 
background,  most  of  the  future  doctors 
have  had  no  contact  with  the  Army 
until  their  arrival  here.  For  many,  the 
experience  was  different  than  they 
had  anticipated. 

“I  enrolled  in  the  program  for  the 
experience  and  the  medical  training,” 
said  LT  Diane  Skocypec.  “For  me,  it’s 
a way  to  get  through  school.” 

For  Skocypec,  a student  at  Chicago’s 
Loyola  University,  this  is  her  first 
exposure  to  Army  life. 

“It’s  been  intensive  and  I didn’t 
expect  to  have  to  fire  weapons,”  she 
said,  “but  I think  the  program  is  run 
well  and  I’m  very  satisfied.” 

According  to  LT  Michael  Hosking, 
becoming  an  Army  doctor  is  only  part 
of  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the 
military. 

“I  had  heard  of  the  military  scholar- 
ship program  and  had  decided  that  if  I 
wasn’t  accepted  by  a medical  school. 
I’d  go  Special  Forces,”  he  said. 

A student  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Wisconsin,  Hosking  was  elected  class 
leader  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  by  his 
fellow  future  doctors.  However,  he 
still  hasn’t  given  up  the  idea  of  com- 
bining his  love  of  adventure  with 
treating  patients. 

“Next  summer  I’m  going  Airborne 
and  I think  I’ll  be  able  to  get  in  Special 
Forces  training  as  well,”  he  said.  “It’s 
my  way  of  life.” 

Another  participant  in  the  program, 
LT  Stephen  Bodney  said  he  chose  to 
be  an  Army  doctor  because  he  felt 
military  physicians  have  a better  qual- 
ity of  life  than  most  of  their  civilian 
counterparts. 

“Being  an  Army  doctor  doesn’t  have 
the  hassles  of  being  a civilian  doctor,” 
he  said.  “When  you’re  supposed  to  be 
off,  you’re  off  and  not  still  on  call. 
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You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  building 
up  your  practice,  malpractice  insur- 
ance and  all  that.” 

As  an  undergraduate,  Bodney  had 
already  tak^n  advantage  of  a four- 
year  ROTC  scholarship.  The  Indiana 
University  student  thinks  highly  of 
the  interest  the  Army  has  taken  in 


helping  students  to  realize  their  edu- 
cational goals. 

“The  schedule  here  has  gone  very 
smoothly,”  he  said.  “I  hope  to  go  into 
general  surgery  or  emergency  medi- 
cine, and  I wouldn’t  have  been  able  to 
make  it  without  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram.” ■y 
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Success  formula  is  a three-fold  approach 


Story  and  photo  by 
P.J.  Roberts, 
Columbus  DRC 


The  July  1982  issue  of  the  “all 
Volunteer”  contained  an  article  about  a 
recruiter  who  wrote  24  contracts  in  less 
than  six  months. 

While  the  Columbus  DRC  does  not 
engage  in  oneupmanship,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  DRC’s  top  RA  recruiter, 
SSG  Bill  Armstrong,  has  it  beat  by 
having  written  39  contracts  between 
November  1981  and  April  1982. 

Armstrong  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Columbus  DRC  since  October  1981 
and  on  production  since  November. 
Thus  far  in  his  relatively  short  recruit- 
ing career,  he  has  earned  three  gold 
stars  and  membership  in  the  Com- 
manding General’s  100  Club. 

He  also  received  the  Commanding 
General’s  Trophy  in  March  of  1982 , for 
which  the  criterion  is  that  a new  recruit- 
er earn  297  points  within  his  first  nine 
months  on  recruiting  duty.  Armstrong 
earned  it  by  accumulating  306  points 
within  the  three  months  from  November 
1,  1981  to  January  31,  1982. 

As  of  mid- September,  with  a year-to- 
date  mission  of  19,  he  had  written  57 
contracts.  Deduct  just  three  DEP  losses, 
and  his  record  currently  stands  at  284 
percent  for  the  year. 

His  secret  for  success  is  a threefold 
method  of  recruiting,  which  includes 
effective  telephone  techniques,  credi- 
bility, and  the  Army  College  Fund. 

“The  telephone  is  the  only  way  you 
can  recruit,”  Armstrong  said  matter-of- 
factly.  “You  can  reach  50  times  the 
amount  of  people  (by  phone)  than  by 
person-to-person  contacts.” 

Timing  is  also  a very  important  factor 
in  telephone  prospecting.  “Call  when 
you  feel  it  would  be  least  disruptive,” 
advises  Armstrong,  “not  while  they  are 
busy.”  He  recommends  calling  no  earlier 
than  11  a.m.,  continuing  until  about  4:30 
p.m.  He  makes  no  calls  between  4:30 


and  6:30  p.m.  because  that  is  the  time 
most  people  have  dinner  and  they  resent 
being  called  away  from  the  table  for  a 
phone  call.  After  6:30  is  a good  time  to 
resume  calling,  he  suggested. 

The  Lead  Referral  List  [LRL]  supplies 
Armstrong  with  a list  of  names,  and 
yearbooks  and  sports  programs  give  him 
a backgroimd  on  the  majority  of  the 
people  he  is  calling. 

One  of  the  things  he  says  helps  in 
telephone  prospecting  is  having  a year- 
book or  a sports  program  in  front  of  him, 
turned  to  a picture  of  that  person  while 
he  is  talking  to  them.  He  feels  it  is  more 
like  talking  to  the  person  and  not  just  a 
voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Honesty  cannot  be  over  emphasized, 
according  to  Armstrong  “You  have  to  tell 
them  exactly  what  the  Army  is.  You 
have  to  tell  them  the  good  points  along 


with  the  bad.  That  is  where  your  recruit- 
ing practice  really  comes,  in.” 

He  warned  against  painting  a rosy 
picture  of  the  Army  because  sooner  or 
later  it  will  come  back  to  haunt  you. 
There  are  some  bad  times,  and  that  has 
to  be  expected  in  anything  you  do  in  life, 
he  asserted. 

Concentrating  on  a quality  market, 
Armstrong  said  the  high  school  program 
just  naturally  falls  into  place.  “The  qua- 
lity market  comes  from  the  high  school, 
and  the  telephone  helps  immensely  in 
getting  to  that  quality,”  he  added. 

That  leads  to  his  last  point,  the  Army 
College  Fund.  “The  quality  market  is 
interested  in  school,  so  I base  my  whole 
sales  interview  around  the  Army  College 
Fund.  I center  my  sales  pitch  on  it  simply 
for  the  fact  that  money  talks.”  he 
concluded. 


Whether  in-person  or  by  telephone,  SSG  Bill  Armstrong  always  tries  to  convey  a good 
mood  when  talking  to  people. 
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Army  bolsters 
soccer  growth 


by  SP4  Bill  Davenport 
all  VOLUNTEER  Staff 

It  could  be  said  that  LTC  Billy 
Charlton  is  an  expert  in  his  field.  That 
field  is  a soccer  field,  which  could  be 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

As  chief  of  Southwest  Region’s 
TAIR  program,  he  spends  a lot  of  time 
traveling  around  the  country  giving 
soccer  clinics  and  talking  about  Army 
benefits. 

His  exhaustive  schedule  keeps  him 
traveling  constantly,  in  fact.  Last 
school  year,  Charlton  and  his  soccer 
clinicians  spent  28  weeks  giving  high 
school  clinics. 

“We  held  a clinic  in  Camden,  NJ, 
and  100  students  skipped  lunch  to 
attend  it,”  Charlton  said,  noting  that 


the  recruiter  had  previously  been 
unable  to  penetrate  the  market  there. 

“This  year  could  easily  see  52 
weeks  of  clinics,”  Charlton  said, 
adding,  “There  is  so  much  interest  in 
soccer  that  we  could  spend  every  day 
demonstrating  the  skill.” 

While  giving  clinics  and  demon- 
strations, Charlton  frequently  shows 
a film  entitled  Basic  Soccer 
Instruction,  which  features  New 
York  Cosmos  star  Ricky  Davis.  A 
former  Olympic  soccer  player,  Davis 
is  well  known  among  many  soccer 
fans  and  players.  The  film  also  gives 
some  very  favorable  exposure  to  the 
Army.  Filmed  at  the  US  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  it  begins  with 
a shot  of  cadets  marching  and 
switches  to  Davis,  three  other 


national  players  and  cadets  offering 
tips,  techniques  and  strategies. 

There’s  a good  reason  for  the 
Army’s  interest  in  soccer.  The  sport  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  terms  of 
participation  and  interest  among 
young  people. 

“Fifteen  million  kids  and  parents 
are  involved  in  soccer  today,” 
Charlton  said,  adding,  “Even  the 
YMCA,  which  was  traditionally 
basketball  oriented,  is  now  involved 
more  in  soccer.  There  are  more 
college  varsity  soccer  teams  than 
football  teams  and  most  soccer 
players  come  from  middle-class, 
white-collar  families.” 

A recent  University  of  Southern 
California  report  projected  that  by 
1984,  soccer  is  expected  to  become 
the  largest  youth  participant  sport  in 
the  nation.  More  than  6 million  youths 
are  currently  playing  the  sport  in 
organized  soccer  programs,  and 
players  not  affiliated  with  organized 
teams  raise  the  total  to  more  than  7 
million. 

According  to  the  study,  nearly  35 
percent  of  all  public  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  report  having 
organized  soccer  programs,  and  the 
number  of  players  in  schools  is 
increasing  at  a rate  of  about  15  to  20 
percent  each  year. 

The  study  also  stated  that  most 
Army  bases  have  organized  soccer 
competition.  Because  teams  are 
organized  on  most  Army  posts,  soccer 
is  a sport  that  people  can  continue  to 
play  in  organized  competition  while 
in  the  Army.  It  is  a sport  that  crosses 
geographical  boundaries  and  bridges 
cultural  gaps.  In  West  Germany,  for 
example,  many  soldiers  play  on 
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teams  organized  through  German- 
American  partnership  clubs. 

The  Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  a 
marketing  research  magazine  for 
retailers,  stated  that  85  percent  of  the 
15  million  youths  playing  soccer  in 
the  US  are  males,  under  18  and  from 
families  with  incomes  of  $20,000  or 
more. 

Besides  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  sport,  the  Army  is  enjoying  a 
successful  soccer  program  partly 
because  of  Charlton’s  work  and  the 
many  hours  he  spends  promoting  the 
sport.  His  soccer  career  began  at  age 
six  as  a ball  boy  for  a team  in  his 
native  Philadelphia,  and  his  exper- 
ience with  the  sport  spans  more  than 
four  decades.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he 
began  playing  organized  soccer,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  16,  he  had  a major 
league  contract.  In  1954,  Charlton 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  and  while 
serving  in  Europe,  was  selected  for 
the  US  Soccer  team.  In  1965,  he  was 
commissioned  in  the  Army,  and  has 
been  working  with  youth  soccer 
programs  wherever  he  has  been 
assigned. 

He  was  recently  involved  in 
selecting  players  for  the  US  National 
Youth  Team,  which  was  composed  of 
players  under  18  1/2  years  old. 
Organized  under  the  US  Youth  Soccer 
Association,  it  will  represent  the  US 
in  the  1983  World  Championship 
games  throughout  the  nation  and 
overseas.  Team  members  are  also 
considered  prime  candidates  for  the 
1984  US  Olympic  Team,  according  to 
information  provided  by  Charlton. 

As  coach  of  the  US  all-Army 
Soccer  Team,  his  team  posted  an 
undefeated  and  unscored- against 
record  as  it  won  the  1981  Inter- 
Service  National  Championship. 

While  there  is  a lot  of  work 
involved  in  developing  the  Army’s 
soccer  program,  there  are  also 
rewards.  Soccer  is  less  expensive 
than  sports  like  football,  for  example, 
because  it  can  be  played  without 
purchasing  a lot  of  costly  equipment 
and  it  can  be  played  year-round. 
Naturally,  the  chance  of  injury  is  less 
than  it  is  with  some  other  sports, 
because  the  game  relies  on  skill, 
speed  and  technique  instead  of 


LTC  Billy  Charlton  pauses  for  a photograph  during  his  busy  schedule  of  promoting 
the  USAREC  film,  “Basic  Soccer  Instruction.” 

physical  contact  between  players.  It 
is  also  relatively  easy  to  learn;  in  fact, 
soccer  has  only  17  basic  rules, 
according  to  Charlton.  Whether  it’s  a 
group  of  soldiers,  a varsity  team,  or 
neighborhood  children  playing, 
soccer  is  a fast-paced  game  which 
keeps  everyone  on  the  field  active  at 
all  times. 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
sport,  it’s  no  wonder  that  Charlton 
and  the  Army  are  a success  in  the  field 
of  soccer. 
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3 Rings  and  Things 


Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312)  926-3036. 


Atlanta 

SFC  Herman  Dean 


Charlotte 

SFC  William  M.  Johnson 

Cincinnati 

SSG  James  A.  Barnett 

Detroit 

MSG  Philip  L.  Bryan 
SFC  Delmis  L.  Butler 
MSG  William  E.  Cook 


Albany 

SFC  Anthony  S.  Albright,  Jr. 
SSG  Billy  G.  Knott 
SFC  Paul  J.  Nielsen 

Atlanta 

SSG  Hursey  Fenderson 

Balt/Wash 

SSG  Gary  Hatfield 


Beckley 

SSG  Dayton  M,.  Lister 

Boston 

SFC  Robert  M.  Albert 
SSG  Robert  H.  Risner 
SFC  Joseph  J.  Sadowski 

Charlotte 

SFC  Billy  J.  Tucker 

Chicago 

SFC  Arnold  R.  Painter,  Jr. 

Cincinnati 

SFC  John  P.  Dauteuil 

Cleveland 

SFC  William  R.  Burrichter 
SSG  Gary  W.  Hoggard 
SSG  William  O.  Rife 
SGT  Deloris  Wray 


Recruiter  Rings 


Honolulu 

SSG  Andrew  C.  Villagontez’;?,^ 

■r-  ■ 'V 

Jackson 

SSG  Ronald  P.  Guy 
SFC  Gayle  P-Johnson*^ 

SFC  Warren  G.  Maynard 

■ 

Jacksonville 

SSG  John  S.  Cotter  III 

Louisville 

SFC  John  T.  Dodd 
SFC  Gerald  W.  Hamlet 


Miami 

SFC  Sandra  McVeigh 


Milwaukee 

SFC  Ronald  C,  Fallier 

Montgomery 

SFC  Albert  M.  Brown 
SFC  David  J.  Gardner 


Richmond 

SGT  Betty  Brewer 
GS7  Bobbie  R.  Dameron 


Gold  Badges 


Columbia 

SFC  Jeffries  G.  Barfield 

Columbus 

SSG  Kenneth  C.  Unrue 
SSG  Tyrus  A.  Ferguson 
SSG  Frederic  W.  Howard 

Concord 

SSG  David  E.  Wingfield 

Dallas 

SFC  Wallace  R.  Gound 

Denver 

SFC  Ralph  W.  Okker 

Des  Moines 

MSG  Robert  C.  Clark 
SFC  Michael  F.  Ferlitsch 
SFC  Raymond  C.  Jones 
SSG  David  A.  Swartzentruber 
MSG  Ira  O.  Wheeler 

Detroit 

SFC  Larry  J.  Baxter 
SFC  Crisotbal  R.  Castro 
SFC  James  E.  Ehle 
SFC  Boyd  L.  Filyaw 
SSG  Daniel  J.  Galbraith 
SFC  Lawrence  J.  Gallagher 
SFC  Douglas  P.  Higel 
SFC  Dennis  W.  McKelvie 
SSG  Randall  Smith 
SSG  Sean  Wharry 


Ft.  Monmouth 

SFC  Richard  G.  Dorohovich 

Harrisburg 

SFC  Robert  R.  Finch 
SFC  William  G.  Key 
SFC  David  P.,  Miller 
SFC  Rodney  C.  Mose 
SpC  Michael  S.  Pletchan 
MSG  Rodney  G.  Robinson 

Honolulu 

SFC  Ricardo  B.  Kamiyama 
SFC  John  Rosario  III 
SSG  Solomon  H.  Saffery 

Jacksonville 

SFC  Lonnie  J.  Feeler 

Kansas  City 

SFC  Lola  M.  Karichner 

Lansing 

SSG  Betty  J.  Allen 
SSG  Leroy  W.  Glenn,  Jr. 
SSG  Robert  L.  Irwin 
SSG  Anne  M.  Murdock 

Miami 

MSG  Robert  Barker 
SFC  Denzil  Cintron-Ramos 

Milwaukee 

SFC  David  M.  Grant 


Salt  Lake  City 

SFC  Luther  D.  Lewis 


San  Francisco 

GS7  James  Sullivan 


San  Juan 

MSG  Fernando  Correa 


Syracuse 

SSG  Frank  A.  Diodato 


SFC  Harold  E.  Henson 
SSG  Robert  S.  Kappelmann 
SFC  Lloyd  A.  McBride 
SFC  Amon  E.  McKenzie 
SSG  Daniel  M.  Starjak 


Minneapolis 

SSG  Daniel  D.  Allen 
SSG  Thomas  M.  Berg 
SFC  Garry  L.  Elrod 
SSG  Patrick  C.  Gattenby 
SFC  Alfred  A.  Lee 
SSG  Terry  N.  McNeal 
SSG  Donald  J.  Rippe 
SSG  Jerry  F.  Toner 

Montgomery 

SFC  Randell  W.  Benton 
SFC  Jesse  J.  Brown 
SFC  Ronald  E.  Dison 
SFC  Archie  Z.  Dansby 
SFC  Leroy  L.  Sapp 

Newburgh 

SSG  Juan  M.  Zapeda 

Oklahoma  City 

SSG  Philip  L.  Daugherty 
SSG  Duane  D.  Smith 

Omaha 

SSG  Donald  D.  Courtney 
SSG  Oliver  Dorrance 
SSG  Martin  G.  Flaagan 
SFC  Elsie  King,  Jr. 
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Peoria 

SFC  James  W.  Henry,  Jr. 


Philadeiphia 

SSG  Edward  E.  Lafferty  III 


Phoenix 

SFC  Carol  A.  Clanton 
SFC  James  T.  Martin 
SFC  Cenobio  Robles,  Jr. 


Pittsburgh 

CS7  Robert  C.  Noble 
SSC  James  L.  Phillips 


Portland 

SSC  James  R.  Cole 
SFC  Arthur  A.  Dunham 
SCT  Cary  L.  Kaiser 
SFC  John  P.  Keith 
SSC  James  B.  Pollard 


Raleigh 

SFC  Clifton  Harris 


Many  people  make  a habit  of  “floating”  a check  the  day 
before  payday.  What  does  “floating”  a check  mean,  and 
what  effects  can  it  have  on  soldiers? 

In  simple  terms  it  means  you  write  a check  when  you 
know  you  don’t  have  enough  money  in  the  bank  to  cover  it. 
Some  people  do  this  thinking  they  will  rush  their 
paycheck  to  the  bank  and  deposit  it  before  the  “bad” 
check  clears. 

There  was  a day  when  you  could  do  this  and  get  away 
with  it.  Not  anymore.  Banks  today  have  advanced  automa- 
tion techniques  to  speed  up  the  process  of  clearing  checks. 
It  no  longer  takes  several  days  to  process  a check  and  that 
means  that  more  people  are  getting  caught  writing  dishon- 
ored checks  than  before. 


For  a soldier,  writing  bad  checks  can  result  in  an  Article 
15,  reduction  in  grade,  a bar  to  reenlistment,  and  even  court 
martial.  The  practice  of  floating  checks  can  seriously 
damage  a military  career.  A personal  check  is  not  only  your 
promise  to  pay,  it  is  a binding  agreement  between  you  and 
the  person  you  give  it  to. 


^3  Diagnostic  Test 


November  1982  Answers 


1 . b ■ USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  3,  Appendix  A,  paragraph  2). 

2.  a- VEAPprogrammedText-(15  August1982,  Page 60, Table 2, 
paragraph  4). 

3.  False  - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  Appendix  1 , paragraph 
4-4). 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


True  - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  paragraph  2-1 8a). 

b - AR  601  -21 0 - (Chapter  1 , paragraph  1-13. 

d- VEAP  Programmed  Text,  (Page  39,  Section  III,  paragraph  1 d). 

b - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  Appendix  C,  paragraph  2). 

False  - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  paragraph  2-1 8L). 

c - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  Section  V,  Appendix  E, 
paragraph  1). 


SFC  Joseph  Rodriguez 


Richmond 

SSC  Carl  D.  Clingenpeel 
SSC  Harry  B.  Shank 


Sacramento 

SFC  Ray  A.  Burnam 
SCT  Irene  M.  Castro 


Salt  Lake  City 

SSC  James  R.  Catherman 


SFC  Donald  V.  Downum 
SSC  Carl  P.  Steude 

San  Antonio 

SFC  Joseph  H.  Tavernier 

San  Juan 

SSC  Raul  Carcia 

St.  Louis 

SSC  Michael  D.  Brigman 
SSC  Robert  L.  Burks 
SSC  William  C.  Houghton  II 
SFC  Murphey  M.  Thigpenn 


Aia 


The  problem  of  dishonored  checks  is  not  just  a soldier 
problem.  It  can  also  involve  family  members.  Army 
regulation  210-60  charges  the  soldiers,  as  sponsors,  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  sure  family  members  do  not 
abuse  or  misuse  check  cashing  privileges. 

When  a bad  check  is  written  to  the  PX,  commissary,  or  to 
officer,  NCO  or  enlisted  clubs,  a $10  processing  fee  is 
charged.  Local  banks  sometimes  charge  more. 

Every  year,  the  PX  system  turns  over  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Army  and  Air  Force’s  Morale  and  Recreation.Funds. 
This  money  is  used  in  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
programs.  Every  dishonored  check  not  collected  by  AAFES 
means  fewer  benefits  for  service  members. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  writing  bad  checks  is  to  keep  your 
checkbook  balanced.  When  you  write  a check,  the  amount 
should  be  deducted  immediately  from  your  records.  That 
way,  you  will  always  know  what  your  present  balance  is. 
If  you  don’t  have  enough  in  the  bank  to  cover  a check, 
don’t  write  it.  Writing  checks  when  you  have  insufficient 
funds  could  ruin  your  military  career.  (TRADOC  News 
Service] 

\ 


10.  b - AR  601-210  - (Chapter  4,  Table  4-4,  Line  e). 

11.  c - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  paragraph  2-1 1 b (5)). 

12.  c - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  paragraph  2-1 8b). 

13.  b - Soldier’s  Manual  OOE  - (Page  2-60,  Figure  203-1). 

14.  c - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  3,  Appendix  C,  paragraph  2). 

1 5.  False  - VEAP  Programmed  Text  - (August  1 982,  Page  1 ). 

16.  c - Special  Text,  - (Chapter  5,  paragraph  26b). 

17.  c - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  2,  Appendix  E,  paragraph  1 ). 

18.  False  - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  3,  Section  II,  paragraph 
3-8(c)). 

19.  a - VEAP  Programmed  Text  - (1 5 August  1 982,  Page  63, 
paragraph  1 .) 

20.  c - USAREC  Reg  350-7  - (Chapter  3,  paragraph  3-2a). 
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S Sound  off 

This  department  is  your  space  to  express  your  ideas,  opinions,  complaints  or  satisfaction  about 
anything  you  read  in  all  VOLUNTEER  or  about  recruiting  in  general.  Letters  will  be  published  when 
we  have  enough  to  fill  one  or  two  pages.  Reader  feedback  will  help  us  provide  the  kind  of  material 
you’d  like  to  see.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  letters  to  USAREC-PA  (all  VOLUNTEER),  Ft.  Sheridan,  IL 
60037.  (Ed.) 


RX  for  a 
healthy  partner, 

RX  for  a healthy 
partnership 

The  USAREC/USAR  Partnership  has 
become  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
success  experienced  by  both  partners. 
There  is  however,  an  occasional  lapse 
of  communication  when  a new  key 
member  enters  the  partnership.  This 
situation  can  cause  a departure  from 
the  successful  momentum  usually 
experienced. 

The  United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Command  is  an  18- year-old  organization 
which  has  experienced  success 
throughout  most  of  its  existence.  The 
United  States  Army  Reserve,  or- 
ganized 74  years  ago,  has  experienced 
periods  of  extreme  difficulty  with  only 
limited  periods  of  success. 

The  continued  existence  of  the 
USAR  until  recent  years  had  been 
somewhat  in  question.  Are  these  two 
organizations  therefore  unsuited  for 
partnership?  Perhaps,  but  they  have 
become  partners,  and  successful  ones, 
at  that. 

It  is  sometimes  ironic  that  the  best 
partners  often  have  very  different 
backgrounds  and  interests.  If  these 
unlikely  partners  can  continue  to  get 
along,  keep  their  organizational  egos 
under  control,  and  perform  distinct 
functions  for  the  Army  and  the 
country,  then  it  becomes  likely  that 
this  powerful  new  partnership  can 
continue  to  solidify  and  improve. 
Partnership  may  be  compared  with 
marriage,  and  the  analogy  holds  to  a 
degree.  As  in  marriage,  conflicting 
egos  and  counter-productive  goals 
can  spoil  the  partnership.  So  can  poor 
communication  or  neglect.  Unlike 
most  marriages,  however,  the 
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partnership  calls  for  a pre-agreement 
that  allocates  specific  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  each  partner. 
Here  are  a few  basic  considerations 
for  continuing  this  successful 
partnership: 

• Ensure  that  each  partner  under- 
stands the  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  what  their  share  of  the  success 
will  be. 

• Who  the  principal  representative 
from  each  organization  will  be. 

• Who  will  act  as  an  arbitrator  for 
each  organization  when  conflicts 
arise. 

• What  provisions  will  be  made  for 
the  selection  of  the  site/time/date  of 
meetings,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
agenda,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the 
minutes  of  each  meeting. 

• Reaffirm  each  of  the  above 
considerations  each  time  a new  key 
member  enters  the  partnership. 

The  partnership  flourishes  in  a 
supportive  environment  in  which  the 
members  effectively  and  con- 
scientiously communicate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect;  anything  less  will  be 
counterproductive. 

To  summarize  — the  partnership  is  a 
viable  concept  with  both  benefits  and 
responsibilities  for  the  partners.  It  is  a 
concept  that  must  be  continuously 
fine-tuned  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
USAREC  and  the  USAR. 


MAJ  James  C.  Sandefer 
HQ,  Fifth  Army 


USAR  means  CARE 

As  a Training  NCO  for  a Drill 
Instructor  unit,  I am  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  a strong  recruiting  program. 
Being  directly  involved  with  the 
training  of  new  personnel,  (including 
ROTC],  through  our  Drill  Instructors, 

I have  observed  the  increased  caliber 
of  the  volunteer,  not  only  into  our 
Reserve  programs,  but  the  regular 
Army  as  well. 

I believe  the  better  quality  person 
enlisting  is  a direct  rersult  of  the  “Be 
all  you  can  be’’  type  advertising 
campaign. 

As  just,  “one  reserve  member  out 
here  in  the  field,  “I  would  like  to  say, 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

I have  enclosed  one  on  my  poems, 

all 
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recently  published  in  the  104th 
Division’s  newspaper,  and  a follow- 
up magazine.  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  experience  and  expertise  of  the 
Drill  Instructor,  the  one  person  really 
responsible  for  the  molding  and 
training  of  the  recruit,  should  always 
be  noted. 

I wrote  this  particular  poem  while  on 
Annual  training  at  Ft.  Banning,  while 
observing  the  D.I.’s  drilling  Army 
recruits.  Not  only  did  they  do  an 
outstanding  job,  but  the  recruits  gave 
their  all.  That  says  something  for  the 
Army  as  a whole. 

Working  together,  from  the  recruit- 
ing process,  through  the  training,  the 
recruits  learns  teamwork  and  what 
the  Army’s  mission  is. 

Melvin  H.  Jasmin 
104th  Div  USAR 
Warrenton,  DR 

wKmioji’s  ow 

I shall  ne'ier  feel  again,  the  exertion  of  a long  hay 
n>on. 

Nor  the  experience  of  the  Sohy  hari  pressei,  in  heat  of 
trying  sun. 

I ll  stanh  aside  and  rfatch  Mh  pride,  our.  neri  soldiers 
srieat  and  strain. 

With  'Drill  Instructor’s  yelling  cajoling  directing 
the  reins. 

(Jho  the  physical  past  is  dead,  for  tdarrior’s  old, 
our  triumphs,  experience,  help  to  create  a neri  mold. 
Uhink  of  our  young  as  lazy  and  useless  - Mhout  any 
care,  then  riatch  them  training  as  soldiers,  and  the 
change  Secomes  aviare. 

^Patriotism,  pride.  Willingness,  endurance,  and 
spiritual  beliefs,  are  What  make  our  soldiers  strong. 
We  need  those  beliefs  to  keep  Tlmerica  moving  on. 
Us  Warriors  of  the  past.  We  readily  agree. 

Our  neW  young  soldier  is  trained  to  keep  us  free 


Station  Commander 
speaks  out 

I have  heard  the  rumor  that  the  “All 
Volunteer”  magazine  may  be  in  it’s 
final  day,  and  also  took  notice  of  the 
survey  in  the  July  edition. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  United 
States  Army  Recruiting  Command 
continues  to  publish  this  magazine  as 
it  has  become  a very  useful  tool  for  me 
personally  in  my  area  here  in 
southeastern  Montana.  The  July 
edition  in  particular  was  sent  to  all  my 
high  school  superintendents  so  they, 
as  educators,  can  also  keep  in  touch 
with  what  recruiters  are  doing  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  I 
sincerely  believe  “All  Volunteer”  has 
good  value  to  other  recruiters  also. 

I’m  just  a small  fish  in  a big  pond, 
but  I believe  the  “All  Volunteer” 
should  stay!  Thank-you. 


SSG  Jim  Trogden 
Station  Commander 
Miles,  MT. 


r ^ 

"iR'EeiRumNq  mv  unviNg  tun” 

“ IRecruiting  and  Hailing  Tun” 

It  started  With  a letter  that  said  Welcome  aboard. 

It  made  me  happy  and  my  spirits  soared. 

Ohey  said  look  right  here  at  the  things  We  ie  done. 
It’s  all  part  of  IRecruiting  and  having  fun! 

I fleW  and  I dro'/e  and  I dro\>e  and  I fleW, 

Dart  of  inprocessing.  Well  just  Who  are  you? 

I smiled  and  said.  Well  I’i>e  just  begun, 

Dhis  thing  called  Recruiting  and  having  fun! 

Uhey  gafe  me  a mission,  actually  a quota. 

I’m  glad  I’m  here  and  not  North  Dakota. 

Triendly  people  unequaled  anyWhere  under  the  sun. 
Dart  of  my  life  and  Recruiting  and  ha\>ing  fun! 

Ohanks  for  the  challenge  you’fe  gi'fen  me. 

In  this  lonely  corner  of  our  Tlrmy. 

Tlnd  when  I finish  and  each  day  is  done, 

I can  really  say  this  is  Recruiting  and  having  fun!!! 


JTO 


Any  others? 

Reference  “All  Volunteer,”  Sept- 
ember 1982,  page  12,  Inclosure  1. 

The  quote  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
should  be  credited  to  the  late  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 


P.S.  I am  also  enclosing  a short  poem 
that  I wrote  concerning  myself  on 
recruiting  and  how  I feel. 


MAJ  Glenn  O.  Cassidy 
HQ,  TRADOC 
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